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2. A modernized 


Sprayer 


At fly sprays will kill flies. But 
manufacturers have evidently 
given little thought to the damage 
their products might cause to cur- 
tains and walls. Old-style sprays 
spotted walls, sometimes for days. 

Used properly, this new spray 
from Shell laboratories evaporates 
completely—every trace of spotting 
disappears! You can use it freely, 
safely all over the house. 


1. A stainless spray 


























And the clumsy old sprayer with 
its round tank—messy, wasteful and 
troublesome to fill—the new Shell 
Sprayer changes that. You just 
screw a can of Shell Fly Spray right 
onto the Sprayer. Discard the emp- 
tied can when the spray is all used 
and screw on another full can. 
Shell Fly Spray and Shell Spray- 
ers are in your stores or at Shell 
stations now. Get one today. 












Just screw a full 

can of Shell Fly 

Spray right onto 
the Sprayer 
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In southern Oregon is one of the 
scenic wonders of the world. This 
is Crater Lake, blue asindigo,round 
as a saucer, six miles wide. . 

Ages ago a volcano, probably 15,- 
000 feet high, held its flaming torch 
above the Pacific’s shore. Then it 
grew cold, glaciers took form, and 
great rivers sprang away to cut the 
Klamath, Rogue and Umpqua river 
valleys of today. At some later date 
a cataclysm engulfed the upper half 
of this vast mountain. Seventeen 


cubic miles of stone sank inwards— 
the mountain had swallc wed itself. 
In time, rain and melting snow gave 
the pit a living lake. 


In 1853 a party of prospectors 
were ranging over the Cascade 
Mountains in search of a lost mine. 
The mine was not to be found. But 
the horse of one rider stopped sud- 
denly, his feet planted at a steep 
brink. A thousand feet below lay 
this round, weird, flashing lake of 
deepest blue. For years the magic 

lake remained almost inac- 

























Through glorious mountain 
scenery on the Shasta Route, 


cessible, although stories of 
its mystery and beauty spread 
around the world. But to- 
day it is readily reached from 
Southern Pacific’s SHAsTA 
RovuTE—a most enjoyable 
stopover between Portland 
and San Francisco. Comfort- 
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Crater —~Natures mystery 


Only one of the playgrounds accessible by Southern Pacific's 4 great transcontinental routes 
Low summer fares now in effect. 


able motor stages in the travel sea- 
son, July 1 to Sept. 20, connect 
with Southern Pacific at either Med- 
ford, Klamath Falls or Chiloquin to 
bear the visitor through virgin for- 
ests to the Lake’s craggy rim. 


Through the Northwest on your 

way to or from the East 
You can include Crater Lake and 
the whole Northwest at slight ad- 
ditional fare when you usethe choice 
afforded by Southern Pacific’s 4 
great routes— Go one way, return 
another. 


Low Summer fares will be in ef- 
fect until September 30, return 
limit October 31. For example, the 
roundtrip fare from California to 
Chicago is $90.30; to Kansas City, * 
$75.60; to New Orleans, $89.40; 
to New York City, $151.70. 


ific 


Four Great Routes 





Write to F. 8. McGinnis, 65 Market 
Street, San Francisco, for these twofree 
illustrated books: «Crater Lake’ and 
“<4 Great Routes to the East’. 
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.. ad, a Telephone 
he (Convenience, on the Finclosed porch 





There is a world 
of comfort in having tele- 
phones throughout the house 

.to save steps and time in 
making and answering calls 





7 = 7 


Wits the growing appreciation of true 
convenience in all the appointments of 
the home, there is coming a realization 
of the genuine comfort and satisfaction 
that enough telephones, properly located, 
will bring to any household. 

















A telephone on the enclosed porch, 
for instance, is an ingenious touch... 
especially for summer, when so much 
time is spent there and in the garden. 
No need to run in the house or upstairs. 
The telephone is literally at your elbow 
during all the outdoor months—and 
the indoor months too. 

Library, living-room, kitchen, guest- 
room, bed chambers—each should be 
provided with the comfort and service 
of a telephone. Every residence presents 
its particular opportunities for greater 
telephone convenience. The Business 
Office of your local Bell company will 
be glad to help you ‘‘custom fit’’ this 
modern idea to your own home. Just 
telephone them today. 



































SUNSET 
GOLD 


Lean afternoon on a sunny, windy country road, far 


from city noises; beyond a fence acres of baby palm trees 


in a nursery field caught our eyes—our ears, too! Drawing 
to the roadside we stopped the car and shut off the engine, 
the better to hear the tiny fluttering, twittering whispers of 
those excitable little trees. 

“Did you ever go ‘palm-listening’ before?” whimsically in- 
quired my companion. 


Have you ever gone palm-listening? It is only one of 
thousands of funny, simple, perhaps silly little things that can 
give us moments of happiness if we just take the time to grasp 
them. Happiness, you know, 1s not something we can save up 
for. We must buy it a little at a time, just as we buy bread, 
or roses. 


We can all find little pieces of happiness along the road in 
the form of simple pleasures and simple beauty, even though the 
big moments that we read about in the fiction stories are denied 
us. Driving toward a flaming sunset on a purple desert; 
trudging down a dark forest road lighted only by a low-hung 
Chinese lantern of a moon—reeling in a bit of the rainbow on 
the end of a silken line; riding in a rumble seat with misty rain 
whipping and stinging our cheeks; making ginger cookies on a 
sunshiny Saturday morning—these are golden bits that make 
up our everyday happiness, golden bits that stay with us as 
memories when the bigger gilded thrills have faded away. 


t.. must have, must develop, the capacity for appreciating 
simple pleasures before he can hope to enjoy more complex and 
extravagant forms of ecstasy to their fullest extent. The woman 
who whizzes past a wild lilac in full bloom on her way to an 
exhibit of paintings in the city is only posing as a lover of art, 
and she will miss much of the beauty formally displayed in the 
gallery. The man who cannot honestly see anything interesting 
about the funny bug little daughter has caught in the garden is 
doomed to miss much of the divine comedy of life. 


We cannot save up for happiness, it is true. But we can 
buy happiness insurance for tomorrow and all the other days 
that are to come, by investing a few minutes’ thought and time 
today in the thorough enjoyment of little pleasures and happi- 
nesses that are at hand. The premium on this endowment 
policy is small indeed, but the return is tremendous, and is sure 
to be paid back to us when we need it most. 
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HE NEW SUPREME TIRE is the 

latest Firestone achievement. That 
Firestone again anticipates the needs 
of motorists is natural. Firestone de- 
signed, developed and perfected the 
original Balloon Tire. This New Su- 
preme Tire is a further advance in 
tire design and construction—built 
of selected materials — a balanced 
tire with a deep non-skid tread that 
runs true and clings to the road. You 
who want freedom from tire trouble 
— maximum safety and protection 
at all speeds — under all kinds of 
driving conditions—will want a full 
set of Firestone Supreme Tires and 
Supreme Tubes on your car today. 
The Firestone Dealer will serve you 
better and save you money. 


FIRESTONE REACHES AROUND THE WORLD TO SERVE YOU BETTER 
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National 


Parks 


in the 


West 


vv 


A Great Scenic 


Loop 


ie. 


\\ hat a merry-go- 


round of scenic adventures 
these national parks make 
in the West! Of course, at 
sometime or another you 
will be planning to go to 
one of these great parks or 
contemplating making the 
entire loop. When that 














Helpful data on the opening and closing dates 
of National Parks in the West 


v Vv 


The United States Department of the Interior, 
National Park Service, Washington, D. C., advises that 
the opening and closing dates of the National Parks for 
the season of 1929 will be as follows: 


PARK OPENING CLOSING 
Yellowstone, Wyo.................. June20 = Sept. 19 
(Open June 1 to Oct. 15 for motorists) 
Mount Rainier, Wash............. June 15 Sept. 15 
(Open remainder of year for winter sports) 
Mount Baker National Forest...... Junel5 Sept. 2 
Masomite, Galil. ... 06.0.2... .c0s Open all the year 
Crater Lake, Ore.................. July 1 Sept. 20 
General Grant, Calif.............. May 15 Oct. 1 
(Open remainder of year for winter sports 
to those bringing own camping equipment.) 
Glacier, Montana................. June 15 Sept. 15 
Grand _Canyon, Arizona (NorthRim) June 1 Oct. 4 
Grand Canyon, Arizona (South Rim) Open all the year 
Bryce Canyon Park, Utah.......... June 1 Oct. 5 
Lassen Volcanic, Calif............. June 1 Sept. 15 
Mesa Verde, Colo................. May 15 Nov. 1 
Rocky Mountain, Colo.......... Open all the year 
(Summer season June 15 to Sept. 20.) 
ae SC || are May 15 Oct. 1 
(Open remainder of year for winter sports 
to those bringing own camping equipment.) 
ES OS ee re June 1 Oct. 5 


(Accommodations for motorists available 
May 15 to Oct. 15. Open all year to mo- 
torists carrying own equipment.) 


time comes and no matter 
how you want to go, afoot, 
horseback, by rail, auto- 
bus, automobile, air, or to 
the nearest point reached 
by water, write to the Sun- 
set Travel Service for infor- 
mation as how best to go 
there. We will help you 
plan your trip and give you 
the most authentic infor- 
mation available. 

We are proud of our parks 
—proud, too, of the West’s 
transportation facilities for 
reaching them. We are 
only too happy to share our 
information with you. The 
service, of course, is gratis. 
We ask only that you give 
us the pleasure of assisting 
you. 


vv 


Address your inquiries 
to 


Sunset Travel Service 
Sunset Building, 
1045 Sansome St. 


San Francisco, California 
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Travel Editor, Sunset: 

Will you tell us something about the new 
Grand Teton National Park?—W. G. L., Mon- 
tana. . 


The Grand Teton National Park 
became a fact when President Cool- 
idge signed the act establishing the 
park, February 26th of this year. 
The park is situated in the Jackson 
Hole country of Wyoming, and is 25 
miles south of the southern boundary 
of Yellowstone Park. This new park 
is 35 miles long, 4 to 5 miles wide and 
covers approximately 150 square 
miles. The chief scenic feature of the 
park is the Teton range, a mountain 
chain lofty and rugged and as splendid 
as there is to be found in the United 


Kc Zravel Service 


If you are going East, West, around the world or on a short 
vacation trip, write us for information. Tell us just what 
your problems are and we will do all we can to help you. 
Address Sunset M. agazine,lO45 Sansome St., San Francisco 


the angler. Adjacent to the park are 
a number of Dude Ranches. Motor 
bus service into the park is available 
at nearby railroad points. 


Travel Editor, Sunset: 


My friend and I want to make a,jtrip from 
San Francisco to New York by boat passing 
through the Panama Canal and home again 
overland by train. Will you tell us something 
about the trip?—H. P., California. 


There are excellent lines offering 
attractive routes from San Francisco to 
New York. This 5000 mile water trip on 
thelargest and fastest liners from coast 
to coast service is hard to beat. Sixteen 
days on smooth waters and in tropi- 
cal climes with always a cool breeze 





the wonderful Panama Canal with a 
visit to old Panama and Balboa;a short 
sail across the blue Caribbean to 
Havana with all its gay attractions, 
are some of the highlights on this 
coast to coast voyage. New York lies 
just beyond Havana and is reached 
after a most interesting run along the 
Atlantic coast. 

In choosing to go one way by water 
and back by rail you have selected a 
most delightful way of making a trip 
around and across.:the continent. 
You may, of course, go or come either 
way you wish. Stopovers are granted 
at the Canal and Havana as well as 
the continental rail stopover points on 
this trip. 


States. The country surrounding the 
range is a beautiful, unscathed wil- 
derness. 
life which life will, of course, be pro- 
tected now that the reservation is a 
national park. There are several 
beautiful lakes to tempt the skill of 





blowing; a delightful 
It abounds in wild animal 
a 








trip through 
Travel Editor, Sunset: 
Please send me illustrated literature which 
you may have on the following: Hawaii, South 
Sea Islands, Nassau, Bahamas, West Indies, 
Himalayas, Jamaica, or any other illustrated 
literature on the tropics—E. T., Florida. 


(Continued on page 66 
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OW that the horse 
is no longer the 
generally accepted 

method of transportation 
in the West, as elsewhere, the question arises—where are 
all the rodeo contestants coming from and where are 
they learning to ride, to rope, to bulldog? 

Cheyenne Frontier Days continue to grow and prosper 
despite the fact that Westerners are as much addicted to 
gasoline as are the ‘““Tenderfeet”’ of the East. This year 
the entry list for the big five day rodeo starting July 23, 
will in all probability be from seventy-five to a hundred 
larger than the record breaking number of contestants of 
last year. The “old uns” will be back—$25,000 in prizes 
and the special awards constitute too great a lure to be 
denied. The cheering of tremendous crowds, too, has too 
great a hold upon them. Like actors and actresses, these 
veteran horsemen love the spotlight and the bursts of 
applause. They will not forsake the arena equivalent for 
the footlights, until age has forced them aside. 

But the newcomers, the “youngsters,” where do they 
come from? A cowhand these days may drive into town 
in an automobile but on the ranch and in the vast grazing 
country of the mountains and the foothills, his little old 
cow pony is still a prime necessity. 

Youngsters in the cattle country, then, are still being 
reared in the saddle; they love to rope calves and to try 
out their horsemanship on forbidden “outlaws” and “bad 


G 


Frontier Days in Cheyenne 
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uns.” In this respect the 
range life of today is 
much the same as that 
of a generation ago. 

The whole realm of the rodeo, of the Chey enne Fron- 
tier Days celebration, is the young man’s rea'm and the 
West and its cow ranches are supplying those young men. 
It is this endless stream of new riders and the grip which 
the annual event has upon the veterans of the arena that 
accounts for the fact that Frontier Days celebration has 
grown from a one-day show thirty-three years ago to a 
five-day show which grows each year. Over a generation 
ago a comparatively small group of contestants gathered 
in Cheyenne to try their skill at a comparatively small 
number of events. Now the list of contestants approxi- 
mates 250 and this will be further increased next July. 

Then, too, Cheyenne Frontier Days is preparing to ex- 
pand in another direction. Thrills of the daytime are to 
be carried over into the night. This year, as a starter, 
$20,000 will be expended in re-creating the Cheyenne of 
the old West. Wooden buildings are to be constructed on 
the Frontier grounds and in these the old West will be 
relived. 

If you want to visit this truly western celebration this 
summer write the Sunset Travel Service and we will send 
you booklets and tell you how to reach Cheyenne by 
whatever method you choose to take. When writing give 
yourname and address. All inquiries are answered by mail. 
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Own in the 


i Y “Mountains talk; 
Fe a th C7} k IV C7 C ad Ny ON Their language 1s a composite 
Of all peoples, of all lands, of 
all ages, of all planets, of all seas. 


Its fundamentals are beauty.” 
—Fthel Romig Fuller. 































Tod Powell Invites You 


to “Fo in 


The Knights 
of the 


Diamond Hitch 


IKE you! Git agoin’, you broom-tails!” 

With this smattering of western lingo the 

wrangler heads the pack train on its way— 

on the trail to the romance of silent places, 
to the back country realm of pines that mingle their 
whispering with the song of dashing mountain 
streams, and to the veils of cool spray flaunting from 
unnamed, unmapped waterfalls. 

“Seeing America First” from the back of a saddle 
horse, or via “shank’s mare,” gives the adventurous a 
close-up view of this grand old West at her grandest. 

Modern road builders have conquered seemingly 
impregnable mountain areas. Motor cars are hum- 
ming around ample curves and up gentle grades to 
vista after vista of glorious panoramas. Networks of 
highways lead from one national park to another and 
to a guidebookful of interesting and enchanting 
nature marvels of the great West. But with all of 
these one skims along and merely has a peek at the 
edges of Wonderland. 

Just salt down the tip from the Old Timer when 
he says, “You aint seen nothin’ yet.”’ No, nor will 























Make camp early and enjoy it 










you until you get aboard the Pacific deck of a 
good old sure-footed, mountain-bred horse and 
have the duffle for your outdoor home mounted atop 
the pack train, then to “hit the trail” far from highways 
to the fastnesses of balsamed forests, granite-walled 
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Following vacation trails 
far beyond the pavements 


canyons and to the glistening glaciers and snow- 
fields near the crest of the world, the jagged 
peaks of the Rocky Mountains or the Fuji- 
yama-like cones of the Pacific seaboard 
ranges. 


"TES, too, lets out the airplane, that ultra- 
modern means of transportation and 
sightseeing. The mechanical bird will cover the 
Pacific states from Mexico to Canada in less 
time than it takes to set up a few pages of this 
magazine. It flits hither and yon over deserts 
and mountains easily and with ‘much speed. The 
bird’s-eye view from the sky-top is awe-inspiring. 
With all of the immensity of the panorama froma plane, 
paradoxically it seems to me wholly insignificant to the 
incomparable “close-ups’”” you may have of deep, un- 
tamed gorges, sheer, rocky peaks and of the carpets of 
flowers and eternal snow on mountain passes as you 
saunter along astride the sure-footed bronc. 

There’s the keen zest of adventure and exploration as 
you trek out on your saddle horse with the train of pack 
animals jingling along, Navajo style, behind you. 

Take it from one who spent more than three years 
seeing a part of western America from the deck of a horse. 
Know, too, that during that time only four railway trains 
crossed his horizon—and believe it that when you pack 
back to where there are no railroads, highways, hot-dog 
stands, tire signs, filling stations or airports, you get to 
know the real Glacier Park paradise in Montana; the 
famed Jackson Hole in Wyoming; the San Juan and the 
upper Bear and White River country in Colorado; the 
Mogollons of New Mexico; the White Mountains of 
Arizona; the back-beyond Clearwater district of Idaho; 
the Mount Baker playground of Washington; Jefferson 
Park and the grand Skyline Trail of the Cascades in 
Oregon, or the Trinity Alps, the Yosemite, Sequoia, 
Mount Whitney sector of California. 

Dude ranches in all of these states, and especially 
those ranches surrounding Yellowstone and Glacier 
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Tod Powell 
Who Wrote 
this 
Article 
Spent 


Three Years 


Sy 


Thrills and spills 
are laid up in 
store for someone 





have scheduled pack trips out into 


National Parks, 
uncharted places as a most alluring feature of their enter- 


tainment. It is to the dude ranches that most of us must 
go for the necessary livestock and equipment for enjoying 
this sort of vacation. 

If you’ve never been there, as you near the point of 
take-off for the pack trip, you will naturally wonder 
something about how the duffle is to be secured to four- 
footed animals. Whether “Hop-a-Long” Flaherty threw 
the diamond hitch the Arizona or the Montana way, or 
just how “Murmuring” Smith of Nevada tightened it 
over the packs will mean more or less than nothing to you. 
The great controversy in the West as to which is the best 
way to throw the diamond will be an interminable one. 
Jack Slivens of Jackson Hole and “Cougar” Perkins of 
Kaibab will sputter at each other for hours at a time and 
almost draw blood over such a discussion. I am not pro- 
moting myself as a referee on the subject. I do it my way 
and it works. 

Suffice it to say that if you would learn something of 
horse packing (and surely you should learn, for you 
never know when your assistance may be quite necessary) 
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Seeing 
the West 
From the 
Deck of 

A 
Pack Train 


© 


The main idea is 
that the pack 
should stay put 





take your lessons on the diamond, square, squaw or any 
of the other hitches from the mountaineer professor who 
is a post-graduate of the school of heavy experience. 
Whichever the modes may be, as occasion demands, stick 
to them as long as they do their stuff. The main idea is 
that the pack should stay put. It must be properly 
adjusted and well balanced. Books will never teach you 


just how. Apprentice yourself to your packer and have 


some sport out of usefulness. 


Fok. saddle mounts, horses native to the country over 


which you are to trail are ordinarily preferable to . 


mules but the reverse is true when it comes to an animal 
for packing the dead-weight of your duffle. For the 
latter work, a good medium-sized mule is the whole 
ticket. 

Some sort of super-sense gives a horse a compass or 
rather a knowledge of where to go. Do not dispute the 
fork in a trail with him. Give him his head. It’s a 100 
to 1 shot that that’s a time and place where horse-sense 
will have it on’you and will keep you from ending up at 
the jumping off place on a game trail. 
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Dude ranch horses ready 
for the ride into the hills 


Leave it to the keen pack mule to know his 
business, to follow you faithfully, to plant his 
hoofs where they should go, to sense a well 
disguised bog on a high mountain bench or 
any other grief on the trail. 

In the mountains a fifteen mile trek is 
about as far as you should go in one day. An 
early start is advisable, with a complete trip 

for the day to be made without an extended 

lunch time stop. Halt the caravan and pitch 
camp early in the afternoon at the first spot 
where your three necessities, forage, water and 

wood, are to be found. Never permit yourself to be 
led on as the afternoon wanes with an eager im- 
patience to “‘see what you can see on the other side of 
the mountain.” Camp early and enjoy it. Avoid the 
grief of making camp at twilight time. Always give the 
saddle and pack horses your first and best attention. Do 
not urge them on steep grades; allow them to sip a drink 
or two at waterfords. At camp, either build a makeshift 
drift fence or rope off the back trail. This will often com- 
pletely discourage some homesick, night-wandering horse 
of the outfit from drifting back to the home corral. Hang 
up all the leather equipment at night so the “‘porkies”’ 
won’t make a delicatessen out of it. 

Go light with your personal duffle and leave over half 
of what you think you need at home. Most important of 
all, be comfortable with good footwear and a good bed. 

In breaking camp, make it your business to put out 
the very last ember of the camp fire. 

When you leave the highways with a pack, you enter a 
world apart and where you are somewhat “‘on your own.” 
In proper seasons you may live on the country. Wild 
meat may be had through your prowess as a nimrod and 
you will reach icy-cold trout waters where you may fish 
for finned gamesters without having to cast from the third 
row back as you would near motor-saturated highways. 

Seek a pack train and hark to the wrangler’ s ““Hike 
you! Hike along you broomtails!”’ See all of America 
first before ’tis too late. 
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Photograph by Berton Crandall 


NE of the surest signs that the newness 
is beginning to wear off the West is the 
fact that already we are reviving the 
picturesque customs of the past. Take 
this matter of outdoor cooking which has always 
been more or less of a western tradition. It began 
with the Indians, and was practiced by the padres, 
whose adobe ovens still stand among the ruins of the 
mission gardens, hardened by their many bakings to 


ing Vaqueros every hacienda had its barbecue pit 
and outdoor spit where steers and sheep were 
roasted over glowing coals with no more thought 
than we give to the roasting of a chicken today. 

Now, in this era of electric ranges, the vogue for 
the garden grills and Dutch ovens is greater than 
it has ever been before. By the beach, in the 
mountains, under the oak trees of the valleys, even 
behind the walls of city gardens you will find all manner 
of outdoor cooking contraptions, ranging from elaborate 
stone grills, with copper fittings and tiled chimneys, to 
the humblest and jolliest of discarded fireplace grates, 
rusted and sagging, which serves a neighbor of mine for 
corn roasting and marshmallow toasting by the side of a 
meandering creek. 

There has always been something captivating about 
meals cooked and served out-of-doors. The man with the 
simplest of grills under his oak, his pine, or his palm tree 


withstand the years which have slowly crumbled the 
walls of the missions themselves. In the days of the dash- 
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Outdoor 
Fireplace 


»y 
Katherine Ames Taylor 


Mrs. Taylor is eminently qualified 

to write on this subject. The Taylor 

grill at Los Altos is famous for ts 
ability to feed a multitude 


Thetwo photographs 
on this page prove 
that it is easy to pro- 
vide a good place for 
outdoor cooking 


says rather grandly to his city friends. 

“Why don’t you all come on down, 
Sunday, and broil chops over our grill? 
I’ll get hold of the Martins and the 
Gilmans and we'll put on a first class 
barbecue right at home.” 

And from that moment the burden of entertaining slips 
lightly from the housewife’s shoulders! Wherein lies one 
of the greatest advantages of a garden grill. By divine 
right of prehistoric ancestry, out-of-door cooking has 
always been regarded as the natural prerogative of the 
male, and how he does delight in showing off his prowess 
with a long-handled fork and a frying pan! Observe the 
beatific expression which wreathes his face as he serves 
steaks which are sometimes a fraction more than 
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SERENE 


well-done, or roasts which might be termed stringy were 
they offered in the dining room. But what trifling de- 
tails are these? His famished friends, who have been 
hungrily sniffing the fragrance of roasting meat declare, 
and often believe, that it is food fit for the gods! 


(THERE is developing quite a fellowship among grill 
owners, who are all eager to compare notes on the 
advantages and disadvantages of the various types. 
The most common garden variety, I find, is one built 
either of brick or stone, chimneywise, to any desired 
height. There is the “‘squatter” type, which is low, and 
often open at one end, preferred by the sportsmen who 
claim it more nearly resembles a campfire, and the 
“stand-upper” variety, about the height of an ordinary 
stove, over which one can cook with greater ease and 
convenience, if less picturesquely. In these latter, the 
hollow is filled with earth or clay, and cemented or 
bricked across six inches or so below the top, which pro- 
vides the pit in which the fire is laid, and allowed to burn 
down to embers or live coals. Then a common oven 
rack, or ordinary broiling grill is placed across the top 
and heated until you are ready for business—the most 
popular business in the world—the feeding of the 
multitude. Bring forth your goose or steak or “hunter’s 
stew” and set it sizzling, then rest 
assured that the afternoon or eve- 
ning’s entertainment is guaranteed! 

This is the simplest kind of grill 
and can be made very easily, at al- 
most no cost, provided you have 
any old bricks or stone available. 
Occasionally a Dutch oven is built 
across the back of such a grill, for 
more ambitious cooking, or the 
space below the broiling pit may be 
hollowed out on one side to make 
an oven, or a place used merely to 
keep the food warm. 

Quite different in type, and 
unique in many ways, is a revolv- 
ing spit built by a friend of mine at 
his home below the Carmel High- 
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The Hoover home at Palo Alto showing 
the outdoor fireplace on the open veranda 


lands. On a terrace facing the sea he has built a spit, 
shoulder high, in the wall which extends from his kitchen- 
ette to the edge of the terrace. In this case the fire is built 
behind instead of beneath the grill, after the fashion of the 
famous rotisseries of France. This allows the drippings 
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One of the three little Taylors 
posing at his home for the pic- 
ture to illustrate his mother’s 
story. At left, a simple out- 
door fireplace easy to build 


from the meat to fall clear of 
the fire and prevents sputter- 
ing and smokiness. The spit is 
operated by water power, and 
the fowl or roast turns slowly 
and evenly, while cooking to a 
crisp and crackling brownness, 
filling the air with a heavenly 
aroma, blended with the salty 
tang of the sea and the spicy 
fragrance of the overhanging 
pines. Ah, but the meal we ate 
there is a memory! 

In the Ng Tong garden at Los Altos, California, is an 
outdoor fireplace which radiates something of the 
spirit of friendliness and rare neighborliness for which 
the garden and the community is noted. Ng Tong, if 
you know your Chinese, means Five Families, and, as 
the name implies, the garden was established as the 
joint enterprise of five families whose back yards were 
extended to create this little park. It is a most delight- 
ful and surprising spot with its spreading trees, its 
grassy lawns, flowery paths and miniature stream. At 
one end of the garden a platform has been built, 
Chinese in character, which 1s used for dancing and for 
amateur theatricals. Adjoining it is a tea house, in 
Chinese red, which serves as a property house, refresh- 
ment booth, or any one of half a dozen purposes. But 
the real spirit of the place centers about the fireplace, 
surrounded by green benches. 

No matter what the occasion in this garden, wed- 
ding, dance, ballet or theatricals, a fire glows on this 

hearth. Coffee sometimes bubbles above the coals, corn 
is popped, marshmallows toasted or chops grilled. Again, 
the fire may serve only asa nucleus for badinage and talk— 
real talk, brilliant talk at times—the un-selfconscious talk 
which develops so often outside the confines of four walls. 
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Tf You Have Heard the Mountains Call, 
Tf You Are a Primitive at Heart, 





You Will Eagerly Respond to— : on — 
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‘The Lure of 


ACK they come, year after year, the same old friends 
of the mountains, and the new enthusiasts, eager for 
the adventure that never fails them. 

The Sierra stretches out her arms, inviting, com- 
pelling, gathering up crowds like so many pebbles, and scat- 
tering them among the trees, or allowing them to crawl, ant- 
like, over those granite slopes. 

The Sierra becomes a cult. An almost fanatical ardor in- 
flames those who feel the magic of her power. They long to. 
initiate new converts into her mysteries, and a tenderfoot is: 
seized upon with loving zeal. For you must experience the 
Sierra as you do love or religion, and, as in them, the experi- 
ence is boundless and endless, and limited only by the depth 
of your own personality. 

The mountains call, and every year an answering throb 
runs through the veins of men. It is almost a disease, this 
desire to get away, and lose oneself in their wide embrace, to 
climb their slopes or camp by their rivers. And like a wise 
mistress, the Sierra never completely satisfies her devotee. 

Always receding, always beckoning; holding out promises 
of vast vistas unexplored; whispering of new beauty farther 
on: the flame of interest is continually lighted, but never fed 
to repletion. 

Names buzz like bees about your head. Strange names, fas- 
cinating names. Places you long to see, but haven’t time for. 
You vow to come back. Next year you will surely climb 
Mount Lyle, or take the Vogelsang trail. Mammoth Lake 
and Bloody Canyon—there is bewitchment in the very words. 

| Bear Valley , Lake Helen so high and fair. But if time were 
eternal, and your feet encased in seven-league boots, you | 
could never see it all. That is why the lure of the Sierra does. | 
In Kings River Canyon not diminish but grows stronger and stronger with the years. 
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Year After Year Viola Mace, Author of this 
Article, Leaves her San Francisco Home 


To Experience These Thrills 
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Photograph by Laval Co. 


f The Sierra 


When I stopped at Glen Aulin, and walked those tumultu- 
ous miles down the Tuolumne to Waterwheel Falls, I began to 
grieve that I could not go on to Pate Valley. Straining my 
eyes, I caught sight of Muir Gorge, closing the next bowl-like 
canyon with its steep ‘sides. And beyond lay Pate Valley— 
Pate Valley with the strange writings on its walls. Oh, for a 
donkey and pack, without which we were helpless to proceed. 
But next year! Always another year! Something thrilling to 
come back for—something fresh to look forward to. Truly, a 
wise mistress. 

“Where’re you from?” is a regular question, as companions 
of a night gather at the high camps. 

“T came from Booth Lake by the Babcock Trail.” 

“TI came by way of Ireland Lake.” 

“T’m on my way up Mount Whitney.” 

“Are the mosquitoes bad? How far did you make today? 
Is the fishing good?” 

People everywhere feel the lure. I met my barber with a 
two weeks’ growth of beard on his chin, leading a donkey into 
the Devil’s Post Pile. A hundred and fifty miles he had 
covered, when I stopped by his camp-fire and learned all sorts 
of satisfying facts about a trail I had never even heard of 
before. 

A cook and his wife who run one of the camps, every year, 
leave a job which pays them twice as much just to get back to 
the mountains. 

“T don’t know how it is,” the wife said. “We decided not to 
come up any more, but here we are.’ 

I saw a man from Boston, accompanied by his wife and 
only daughter. On horseback, with a guide, and with a burro 
for their personal luggage, they took the easy and most 
accessible trails. His excitement in the thin air was almost 
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Down the Tuolumne 
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ludicrous, and the uplifted 
glow on the daughter’s face 
told me that the Sierra had 
won two new recruits, who 
would again and again leave | 
the settled civilization of their 
Eastern seaboard, to investi- 
gate her marvels and drink at 
her fountains. 

The mountains are never 
through with you. At every 
adieu they make an assigna- 
tion—an enticing rendezvous 
one would move heaven and 
earth to keep. 

I know one man who is going 
blind, but every summer he 
takes the stage up from the 
valley over the pass to the 
lake. He may not see the 
snow-capped peaks, or even 
the road ahead, but he can 
wake to the song of the moun- 
tain blue bird. He can at least 
smell the tamarack, and feel 
the soft wind from the mead- 
ows blowing over his face. He 
can hear the distant roll of 
thunder as the Little Men play 


Vs y 
Climb a Mountain ? 


By ETHEL RoMIG FULLER 


‘Why climb a mountain?” queried my neighbor, 
‘And is the recompense worth the labor >” 


—My neighbor, a man who is quite content 
Adventuring asphalt and cement. 


Why climb a mountain? I explained first of all 
That a climb is a gamble, a peak is a call— 


A glove in the face from the fists of the gods; 
A challenge to try in spite of the odds. 


As for reward, I mentioned the slice 
Of earth under the sky, the sliver of ice— 


The trophy which few have achieved, or none, 
A goal, the length of a shout from the sun. 


I mentioned the four far corners of space, 
Wind on the mouth, clouds on the face, 


The blue and green sparkle of stars in snow— 
My —* looked blank and answered me 







the smoke of an open fire, and 
your arms ache to gather fag- 
gots. A primitive longing for 
the smell of burning wood and 
the taste of smoke-tinged meat 
takes possession of you. 

Walking along a river, you 
are seized with a wild desire to 
be immersed in its flowing 
depths. Casting your clothes 
upon a bank, you give yourself 
to its cool embrace—so cool 
you do not linger long, I must 
} confess. 

In a thunder-storm, though 
your conscious mind may not 
be at all afraid, you seek the 
shelter of each other’s arms. 
All the primal instincts waken 
with a keen and stinging edge. 
Artificial devices or tempting 
condiments are not needed to 
sharpen nor to appease them. 

Though the Sierra is un- 
marred, primitive country, 
there is nothing wild in its 
park-like beauty, nor uncouth 
in its stately grandeur. There 
never was. In the beginning it 
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nine pins in the hills. It may 
not be enough, but it is some- ; 
hi ld Sierra | a 
thing to an oO Sierra lover 
whose eyes are going back on 
him. ; 

The only kind of people one 
never meets in the mountains 








had the same swept and gar- 
nished air, as ready and invit- 
ing on the day John Muir dis- 
covered it, as it is today. The 
4 shadow of John Muir still flits 
4 over the landscape, stirring the 
imagination—John Muir with 
his bread and tea, traveling 











are mean people. They do not 
seek these open spaces where 
one must walk naked and unashamed. A strange un- 
clothing of personality is performed, in some subtle 
fashion, by the magic of the hills. Under the spell of the 
Sierra you stand out stark and bare. Petty natures can- 
not stand this undressing. Sordid souls cannot bear the 
rare air of high altitudes, but pull their trappings about 
them, and walk, hedged in, among the common crowd of 
the lowlands. 

The bigness of it all takes your breath away. Everyone 
you meet is excited, for these heights are not peaceful, but 
exhilarating. An elixir flows through your veins, and 
your step grows springy as you tread those upland glades. 
Star-eyed you gaze out over ever-widening horizons. The 
Sierra is not a restful place, nor a resting place. Yet you 
go back to the daily grind, rested to the bone, content to 
your very marrow. 


OU never tire of the meadows—meadow after 

meadow, ringed round with watchful trees, and but- 
tressed by the encircling bulwark of the hills. You never 
cease marvelling at those massive rocks, whose ponderous 
strength would seem able to resist the universe, but which 
can be moved aside by a tiny rootlet. 

Can you tell at what level grow the different kinds of 
pine? Do you know the names of half the wild flowers? 
How do you distinguish the spruce from the fir? There is 
so much to learn, so much to see and do! 

Deep, primitive longings still lurk in man, and it is to 
the mountains he goes to slake his thirst. The primeval 
stretches of river and wood get under his skin. He eats 
not from habit, but to satisfy a deep longing for ood. 

In the lower levels of the hills there is comfort ‘n cook- 
ing on a gasoline stove, but once you reach the High 
Sierra, or pack into the Back Country, your nostrils crave 
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these hills for the first time, 
climbing, discovering, classifying, and loving it, loving it 
just as you and I do. 

The Sierra is the height of artistry. Not simple or bar- 
barous, but highly civilized and aware, so artistic a con- 
ception in itself that the other arts seem puny in com- 
parison. The Sierra Nevada presents itself. The other 
arts can only re-present. It is Nature at her old trick, 
out-rivalling Art. 

Sometimes when you hike all day across glorious up- 
land, and over carpeted dell, the senses grow a little 
numb. Your emotions are so fed up on beauty and 
wonder that they exhaust themselves in superlatives. 
The majestic canopy of the stars becomes one final beauty 
too much, and you are glad at last to crawl into your tent 
and shut out the overpowering magnitude of the scene. 
Waterfall and towering peak, great granite slab and gla- 
cial gorge, have about worn you out with exclamations. 

It is well, in times like this, to seek some little side 
stream, and sit quietly on its bank, book or fishing rod in 
hand. Shall it be a white fly, or gray hackle? Are salmon 
eggs best this time of day? By some such small and com- 
fortable decision will your enfeebled mind regain its bal- 
ance, and as the trout plump into the basket, you will feel 
once more a reassuring sense of your own power in the 
face of the overwhelming grandeur of nature. 

As June unfolds, a great unease disturbs the dweller on 
the plain. Prosperous business men long to cook their 
own coffee and bacon. Steady mercantile minds turn 
dizzy at the remembered incense of the cedar. The 
spicy air from the hills fans a flame in the heart of ser- 
viceworn professional people, who can hardly wait 
to get away. They’re champing at the bit to be off and 
up into the mountains—to those mountains that more 
and more every year “heal the hurt which cities bring.” 
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Tom Whited in 
the costume of 
one of his Scotch 
impersonations 
and (right) as he 
appears in his 
ranch regalia 


oA 


Trouper aud Wrangler 


BOUT twenty years 
ago a ten-year-old 
Scotch-Irish lad took a 


flock of sheep from his 
father’s ranch to Sumpter, Ore- 
gon, which was the nearest ship- 
ping point. On his way back home, he 
stopped at Whitney, one of the towns 
en route, to have a sarsaparilla; and 
Old Mormon John, the barkeep at the 
village saloon, put this grey-eyed boy 
with the curly black hair on a table 
where he sang cowboy songs in what 
was later to become known as “a clear 
baritone” voice, to the assembled 
cowboys. In the applause that fol- 
lowed, young Tom Whited—for that 
was his name—achieved his first dra- 
matic success at what was also his first 
public appearance. 

No one foresaw that by the time 
this lad was thirty, he would have 
finished several successful seasons in 
vaudeville and musical comedy, and 
would be singing these same cowboy 
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An Interesting Westerner Who not 
Divides his Time Between 
the Stage and the Range 


By 
Willard Johnson 


songs to thousands of people all over 
the country through the medium of 
the radio. Or, indeed, that kindly old 
Mormon John would be among those 
tohear them yearslater over the radio. 

But then, neither did anyone imag- 
ine at that time that the famous old 
Whited Ranches, comprising some 
twenty thousand acres, in the middle 
of Oregon, would ever be anything so 
frivolous as a “dude” ranch, and that 
eastern folk would pilgrimage there 
for their summer vacations—at least 
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within the lifetime of 
Grandma Whited, who came to 
that wild country in 1869 over 
the Oregon Trail. 

Yet all this has come to pass. 
Tom Whited is still a grey-eyed 
Irish lad with black curly hair and a 
smile that somehow shows both his 
Scotch and Irish descent; he is still the 
stocky little cowboy who loves horses 
and dogs and mountains; but he is 
also an actor and a singer. He has 
been studying voice for five years 
under the Russian teacher, Nicola 
Zan. He has been in the chorus of the 
Metropolitan Opera Company, in The 
Love Song and Castles in the Air (both 
popular in the East during the past 
few years); he has been on the Keith 
circuit and with the Publix vaudeville 
troupe; he has sung his Scotch char- 
acter songs and his cowboy ballads 
over WOR in New York as well as 
over KFI in San Francisco; and now, 
during the past winter, he has “‘done”’ 
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the Pacific coast in the English musi- 
cal comedy, The Wishing Well. 

Does Mr. Whited spend all his time 
on the stage? Not at all. He and his 
wife and his blonde young daughter, 
Patricia, went back home as usual for 
the summer to help with the crops, 
and to help entertain the eastern 
vacationists (who are always called 
“dudes” in the West, whether they 
are or not!). He is spending the sum- 
mer with Silvertip, his favorite horse, 
which has never forgotten any of the 
tricks his young master taught him 
after he found him as a colt in the 
snow one winter—a colt living with 
and being taken care of by a 
family of deer. He is buttering »— 
his bread with the butter his | 
mother still makes with her | 
own hands for family and | 
guests, and eating it with the | 
jam she still makes. | 

Here he really lives and one_ | 
wonders how he can bring him- 
self to leave the place in the 
fall and go back to the city and 
the theatre. Perhaps because | 
the winter is cruel and hard; | 
perhaps because it is lonely | 
there on the long winter nights; 
perhaps because the hills he 
loves are lost in snow and be- | 
cause the life he enjoys is | 
frozen into immobility until | 
the spring. | 


ye now! Now, up in the 
Blue Mountains, miles from 
railroad, along the trails that 
follow the Burnt River Can- 
yon, he can revel in the hun- 
dreds of activities that the 
Diamond-and-a-Half Ranch 
has to offer. 

He can race on the half-mile 
track along with the other cow- 
boys with their fast broncos, 
getting ready for the big Rodeo 
at Pendleton. Or he can ride 
into the tall timber on Dolly 
Dumpling or Major. He can go 
to the Old Swimmin’ ’Ole, a_ | 

natural warm spring which | 

remains sixty-two degrees, #— 
summer and winter; or go in- 

stead to Olive Lake, a tree-fringed 
beauty spot where fishing is perfect, 
or to the Whited Reservoir which 
wasn’t built for boating and fishing, 
but which is excellent for both. 

He can go to Lew’s cabin and listen 
to the old-timer’s stories of the good 
old days, or to Bates’ Lumber Camp 
up in the tall timber where the work 
by no means interferes with hospi- 
tality. He can camp at Blue Moun- 
tain Mineral Spring, or visit the 
United ‘States Ranger Lookout Sta- 
tion, or Battle Rock, where the In- 
dians once trapped a band of settlers. 
And he not only can, but undoubtedly 
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does, go often to the family Gold 
Mine, which is still in operation. All 
of this without once going off the 
family ranch. And then on the soft 
summer nights, there is the new Rec- 
reation Cabin, with its dance floor, its 
huge living room and cheerful fire- 
place where poker or bridge may go on 
late into the night. And after that the 
cool cabins with their sleeping porches 
and high mountain air that makes the 
homemade patchwork quilts no im- 
pertinence even after the hottest 
summer day. 

It sounds like an ideal life, and ap- 
parently is, if one is to judge by the 


About the Author 
Willard Johnson 


ESIDES being a writer, Mr. 

Johnson is the editor and pub- 
lisher of that audacious and 
sophisticated little magazine 
known to the initiate as “The 
Laughing Horse.” Mr. 
Johnson hops about the 
country doing strange 
A things under the title 
"of “Spud.”’ We never 
: know at what given 
moment we are going to hear 7f 
him from where. “Spud”’ is just 
as likely to be doing his pub- 
lishing and writing in Taos, New 
Mexico as in Seattle, Washing 
The last we heard from him he was on 
his way to Death Valley having spent the 
afternoon at one of those large social functions 
called A Tea. And so he goes nibbling at 
caviar in bizarre cafes or eating chuck on the 
desert, always on the lookout the while for 
interesting persons and interesting things to 
write about. In “Trouper and Wrangler,” 
Mr. Johnson again introduces us to an inter- 
esting Westerner whom we are sure all of our 


readers will be pleased to know.—The Editors. 











ton. 


was a most animated member of the 
male chorus! We chuckled. This fitted 
in admirably with what we already 
knew of him as a many-sided person- 
ality, riding the range during the first 
act in Oregon, making a quick change 
for Act II into a Harry Lauder cos- 
tume in New York ' 

But one afternoon we dropped in 
at the stage door of the Curran 
Theatre and found a rehearsal in full 
swing. What was our extreme sur- 
prise to find Whited in still another 
part: no less than that of the leading 
comedy role of the play—the half- 
witted country lad who gets more 

laughs and more applause than 
_ any other actor in the whole 
| cast. Not content with his 

| character part and being a 

| member of the chorus, Whited 
| was understudying one of the 
leading parts of the play. 

“That young man,” we said to 
ourself wisely, “will get there.” 

What is more, as soon as the 
rehearsal was over, and when 
Whited was once more in 
street-clothes, we saw him in 
still another part: neither actor 
nor cowboy, singer nor come- 
dian: lo, he was a one-hundred- 
per cent American business 
man—a cowman if you will— 
on his way to the stockyards 
to finish making the arrange- 
ments for the sale of a carload 
of steers from the Whited 
range. In any event that is 
the way he looked to us off 
stage and off the range. 

Wecould not help wondering 
how the metamorphosis of this 
young man from cowboy to 
actor, from singer to business- 
man had come about. How 
did it happen? 

Cherchez la femme. 





YOUNG lady from the 
East who is a pianist went 
to Baker, Oregon about eight 
years ago on a visit. She went 
to an ““Elk’s show” while there 








that always crinkles 
Whited’s face. A trouper in the win- 
ter—a wrangler in the summer. The 
gay life of the stage and the health- 
ful life of the mountain ranch. 

The last time we saw Whited was a 
month or so ago when he was in San 
Francisco with the Wishing Well 
company just before the show went 
south and but a few weeks before he 
was to return to Oregon for the sum- 
mer. We saw the show, of course, and 
found that this versatile young man 
was not only holding down a char- 
acter part, but during the act in which 
he did not appear as “Old Tom” he 


Irish smile 
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% and said: “Who is that talented 
young man who sang the 
Scotch songs—surely he is a pro- 
fessional, not local talent.” But no, 
she was told he was a cowboy from a 
ranch in the vicinity. She couldn’t 
believe it, but it happened that the 
young man was introduced to her 
soon afterwards and 
You’ve guessed the rest. "She per- 
suaded him to go East to study. It 
was she who had the idea of capitaliz- 
ing the ranch asa resort. And it is she 
who troupes with him in the winter 
and wrangles with him in the summer. 
For she is Mrs. Tom Whited. And 
they intend to “live happily ever 
after.” And undoubtedly they will. 
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The sahuaro be- 

low is suffering 

from cancer. A 

healthy specimen 

is pictured at 
right 
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Below: The 
grand old man of 
the desert, the 

century plant 


























MONG the many flowers 
that waste their sweetness 
on the desert air there are 
few that for sheer beauty 

surpass the blossoms of the various 
members of the cactus family, and 
those other desert plants commonly 
known as members of the cactus fam- 
ily but actually belonging to widely 
different plant groups. It is hard to 
realize that from this testy, hard- 
featured plant life such exotic loveli- 
ness can spring; that without water, 
cultivation, or even richness of soil 
these plants can manufacture a form 
of beauty equalled for delicacy of 
coloring and fragility of form only by 
the very carefully nurtured hothouse 
orchid. 

It seems presumptuous to assert 
that the member of this plant group 
with which people are most familiar is 
undoubtedly the queen of the family; 
but unquestionably the night-bloom- 
ing cereus has had a more intimate 
contact with the civilized human spe- 
cies over a longer period of time than 
has any of its less lovely sisters. 

Those that have been summoned to 
worship at that shrine of beauty, its 
blooming, can well understand why it 
is that one will not only tolerate but 
will tenderly nurture for three hun- 
dred and sixty-four days in the year 
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Do You Know These 
Desert Plants? 


Asks 


Mary Martin Sawtelle 


Mrs. Sawtelle is an Arizona 
Woman Who Loves the Desert 
and Enjoys Writing About It 


its ugly, graceless, spiny, dead-looking 
form in order to be present during 
that brief period when its glowing 
light-emitting petals casting their 
spell of unbelievable beauty into the 
darkness give one the assurance that 
after all magic is a reality. 

Moreover, this queen of the cactus 
family like many another queen has 





The night-blooming cereus, 
queen of the cactus family 
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only its beauty to recommend it. To 

be sure its light-emitting quality is 

to attract night-flying insects in 

search of food, but that is only a ser- 

vice to one of its subjects, a truly 
queenly touch. Unlike other members 
of its group it does not contribute in 
any way to man’s practical needs. Its 
contribution to his aesthetic nature is 
its only condescension. 

On the other hand, another well- 
known, though less familiar member 
of the Cereecae group, the sahuaro, is 
a veritable storehouse of good will 
toward man. Its tender pulp, which 
resembles the delicate meat of the 
palm heart or young bamboo, is used 
by the Papago and Pima Indians as 
food. Squeezed, this pulp yields an 
acceptable drink to the thirsty travel- 
er. Indeed, travelers who have been 
forced to turn to the sahuaro for suc- 
cor assert that even on days enveloped 
in the intense white heat of the semi- 
tropical desert, this juice is cool and 
refreshing. Fermented it becomes a 
potion of no mean power. In addi- 
tion, the seeds and fruit of the sahuaro 
are palatable and nourishing food. 

The sahuaro is one of the most 
slowly growing of plants. At the end 
of two years it is usually a quarter of 
an inch in diameter. It continues to 
grow very slowly for the first thirty 
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The prickly pear. 


years by which time it has acquired a 
height of about three feet. After that 
it grows more rapidly and often 
achieves a height of thirty feet. Its 
age is almost limitless. At this rate of 
growth it is not surprising that the 
slender, upright ribs supporting its 
great height are intensely hard. From 
time immemorial the Mexicans and 
the early settlers have made use of 
these ribs in the double service of sup- 
porting their dirt-covered roofs, and 
of finishing the ceilings of their adobe 
huts. Now that a vogue for things 
primitive has laid hold of the imagina- 
tion of home-builders, this quaint 
method of treating the ceiling is en- 
joying a wave of popularity in the 
Hopi and Mexican farmhouse type of 
architecture so much the fashion 
in the southwest. 

The sahuaro, like its queenly 
cousin, is a night-blooming plant. 
Its lovely, formal, waxy blooms 
form in a crown at the end of the 
joints. Due to its great height 
and its brief period of blooming, 

ictures of it in bloom are exceed- 
ingly rare. Its great span of life is 
often interrupted by accident and 
disease. One of its unconscious ene- 
mies is the woodpecker for whose 
young it supplies shelter in a treeless 
desert. Should the woodpecker peck 
out the place for his home during the 
rainy season, destructive fungi lay 
hold of the sahuaro and rot it down in 
a few days. Another disease of which 
it is a victim, and which gives to it a 
growth of morbid and fantastic 
beauty is the cancer. So similar is the 
method of growth of this cancer to 
that which attacks human beings that 
scientists are endeavoring to trace an 
analogy between the two. 

The bisnaga, or barrel, or nigger- 
head cactus, is of the shape suggested 
by the second and third names. It is 
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Note the way the blossoms grow 


deeply undulated. These 
spine-covered undulations 
converge at the summit and 
disappear in a mass of tawny 
wool. Its large, delicately- 
colored, funnel-shaped flow- 
ers form an aureole nesting in 
the spines near the summit. 
Its period of seed production 
is very short, for it blooms 
only when young. 

It is the meat of the bis- 
naga that is converted into 
the well-known cactus candy 


The flowers of the bisnaga form an 
aureole near the plant’s summit 


of which literally tons are being 
shipped out of the southwest annu- 
ally. The process for making this 
candy is very simple. The spines and 
epidermis are removed, the meat is 
cut up in small cubes and boiled in 
sugar. 

A member of the Opuntia cactus 
tribe that is in great demand in land- 
scaping native desert gardens is the 
prickly pear. Because of its rapid 
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and fantastic growth it is excellent 
for massing. It appears in an infinite 
number of sub-varieties, many of 
which become a veritable kaleido- 
scope of color. The flowers of this 
plant are exquisite pale yellow with 
red and purple centers. 

In its native state the prickly pear 
has spines from one to four inches 
long. Science has discovered and de- 
veloped a sub-variety known as the 
spineless prickly pear. The prickly 

ear will sustain life in cattle dur- 
ing famine and drought because they 




























The ocotilla in bloom. Its blossoms, 
bright red in color, dart out of the 
ends of its branches like little flames 


furnish both nourishment and drink. 

The strawberry cactus is another 
desert neighbor that is a member of 
the Cereecae group. It is a blaze of 
color during the flowering season. 
The fruits growing from these flowers 
resemble strawberries in coloring. 
The blanket of spines with which they 
are covered can be readily shaken off 
when the fruit is fully matured. This 
permits its being easily gathered for 
salad and jelly. 

The four of our desert neighbors 
about whom there is more misleading 
gossip than any other are the ocotilla, 
the yucca, the soto!, and the American 
aloe or century-plant. In the first 
place, they are generally pointed out 
as members of the cactus group; yet 
they are in no way related to that 
family. The yucca, whose magnificent 
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5 aN of milky-white blossoms flag 
the desert in the spring, is a member 


‘of the Liliacea family, as is the sotol. 


The flower spike of the latter is identi- 
cal with that of the former in its 
method of growth, but its flower pani- 
cles are insignificant, and give only a 
hint of the majesty of the former. 
The fibers of these desert lilies are 
used by the Mexican for cordage; and 
the stems and leaves as a substitute 
for cane in the making of chair seats. 
Like other lily forms the yucca and 
the sotol are propagated by division. 
























Pictures of the sahuaro in 
bloom are exceedingly rare 


The ocotilla is an orphan. In spite 
of the fact that it has no known rela- 
tives to assume any of the burdens of 
carrying on, it has made for itself an 
enviable place in desert life. Like the 
cactus, its long foil-like branches are 
covered with stout spines. Unlike the 
cactus, under the slightest encourage- 
ment from moisture it softens its 
entire appearance by a covering of 
tiny, bright green leaves that look 
like green fur. In the spring, from the 
tip of its branches there darts a ra- 
ceme of bright red flowers that re- 
sembles nothing so much as a dart of 
living flame. It is used extensively in 
landscaping, and in the making of 
fences. For the latter, the branches 
are placed upright and laced together 
with strands of wire. These fences 
have an amusing habit of taking root. 
In the spring the blossoms ripple 
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along the top like a running 
fire. 

The American aloe, or cen- 
tury plant, concerning which 
there are two well-known 
traditions, both of which are 
erroneous, is the grand old 
man of the desert. This well- 
known cactus is not a cactus. 
It is a legitimate member of 
the armaryllis family; and, it 
is not a century plant. In 
fact, its span of life is about 
forty years. At the end of 








A close-up of the bloom of the 
sahuaro. It is a night bloomer 


this time it sends up a lofty flower- 
spike often twenty feet in height and 
from six to eight inches in diameter 
at the base. This spike terminates in 
a cluster of fragrant blossoms. 

Like the song of the swan, the 
flowering of the American aloe is its 
notice to the world that it is preparing 
to take leave of it. Those journeying 
through the desert who see these 
stately flower shafts covered with a 
cowl of heat-seared blossoms, and 
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The strawberry cactus is a blaze of color in season 


resting in a rosette of rotting leaves 
must not grieve because “something 
has happened to that lovely century- 
plant.’”’ These stately shafts of their 
own making are suitable monuments 
erected to honor lives spent in battles 
valiantly fought with the sun and the 
wind of the desert. Indeed, it can be 
said of the American aloe without 
irony, that nothing in its life became 
it like the leaving of it. 

While the uses to which the fiber ot 
the American aloe is put are numerous 
and valuable, it is to the very potent 
beverages compounded from its 
juices, mescal and pulque, that it 
owes its unique position of having 
contributed more to the romance and 
story, to the comedy and tragedy, 

of the early Indian and pioneer 

days than any other plants. 

In closing this little gossip 
about our desert neighbors it is 
only fair to make mention of 
their present place in plant 
life. After having been over- 
looked for ages, through a re- 
discovery of their quaintness 
and usefulness, they are now 
enjoying a rush of popularity. 

So great has become the de- 
mand for them and their products in 
gardening and manufacture that one 
state, at least, has, at the last session 
of its legislature, made it a misde- 
meanor to mutilate them or remove 
them from their native habitat. By 
those for whom the desert would lose 
much of its beauty without its 
plant life this action has been received 
with acclaim; for at the present rate of 
removal, extermination is inevitable. 

The casual traveler through the 
desert may think it strange that there 
could be anv objection to one’s re- 
moving a few prickly plants from 
their native habitat. But we who 
know the desert look upon such 
mutilation as cruel and unnecessary. 
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The lighting problem is excellently 
handled in planning this house 


OME-BUILDERS in cities 
here in the Pacific West have 
for several years been carry- 
ing out an idea that has 

recently been advanced in other sec- 
tions of the country as revolutionary 
indeed. 

No longer do we follow patterns laid 
down for us in the days when extreme 
formality was the rule of life. Now we 
think first of our way of living, and 
then we develop our house plans to fit 
that way of living, as well as to fit the 
lot, the family and the budget. 

We in the West are quite used to the 
idea of having garage and service rooms 
on the ground floor, opening directly 
off the street, and no basements, in our 
city houses that fit together so snugly 
on their narrow lots. Ordinarily in this 
style of building the living rooms are 
on the first floor above the ground. 

But why should we devote all of that 
valuable ground floor space to auto- 
mobile and furnace, when it is not all 
needed for those purposes? Why not 
put the living room where it logically 
belongs, adjoining the garden and 
opening directly upon it, for gardens 
and living rooms are very closely 
related in our western style of living. 

The answer is, why not? And so 
we have done exactly that in planning 
the house illustrated here. 

In thinking about this plan, let us 
consider particularly the problem of 
circulation—the possibility of getting 
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The living room at the back 

of the house opens directly 

upon the garden, while the 

service rooms--kitchen, din- 

ing and sleeping rooms--are 
on the floors above 
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0A Truly 


ivable 
ity House 


By 
Gwynn Officer 


A Western Architect, Who 
Advances a New Idea 
in House Planning 


from one place to another within the house without 
the unpleasant retracing of steps. 
more tiresome than the constant running back and 


Nothing is 


forth, into and out of a room by the same path, 
lengthening travel, increasing the labor of 
maintenance without benefit either in the de- 
sign of the house or to the owner. 

The problem of circulation in a city house, 
especially one on a narrow lot, restricting the 
position of the principal rooms to either the 
front or rear of the building, is solved only by an 
adequate and properly placed hall. The circula- 
tion provided must be not only horizontal— 
circulation on each floor—but also vertical, 
from floor to floor. In order to conserve space 
this hall must also contain the stair; it must be 
spacious enough to allow the passage of several 
persons simultaneously and provide enough 
room for the transportation of bulky articles of 
furniture. Under such restrictions the _ hall 
should be so placed that the circulation radiates 
from it, access to the rooms and their depen- 
dencies being from this central point of distri- 
bution only. 

In the case of the house in question—on a 
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First floor 
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Architect’s Problem 


Family — A man and his wife, their son and 
daughter of high school age. One 
servant. 

Lot— Level, 25 x 96 feet. 

Special To provide a city home which 

Problem— Will make possible out-door liv- 
ing and direct sunlight into every 
major room. 

Family of 4—one servant—2 
cars. 

Construction— Stucco, Mediterranean type. 


Color Scheme—Stucco—light buff. 
Tile—kiln-run red. 


a 


restricted site—the simplest circulation possible 
was sought. The problem presented the necessity 
of providing storage for two automobiles with easy 
accessibility to the street; short service travel 
between the street entrance and the service 
entrance; room for the storage of fuel; a laundry; 
a place for a proper heating plant; a dignified and 
adequate main en- 
trance from which a 
hall leads not only 
to the living room 
but also to the floors 
above; a hall large 
enough to contain a 
fine staircase and to 
give a feeling of spa- 
ciousness and _ hospi- 
tality; and living and 
sleeping quarters up- 
stairs for the four 
members of the fam- 
ily and for the maid. 
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VEN in those dis- eed 
tricts of the city 
devoted to residences 
there is the noise of 
trafic. To offer a 


quiet refuge the living room is placed at the rear as far 


from the street as possible and facing on a quiet garden 
filled with sunshine, plants and trees, where the world, 
be it ever so noisy, fails to penetrate. 
tea in the living room or garden is facilitated by the dumb 
waiter (marked “D. W.” on the plan) from the kitchen 
which opens into the entrance hall. Circulation in the 
garden is provided by the usual paths. The rose covered 
pergola at the rear of the garden, connecting the tool 
shed and the small summer house, makes a proper and 
lovely termination. 

Wood for the fireplace in the living room is obtained 
from a woodbox placed in the lower part of the bookcase 
which opens into both the living room and the furnace 
room. A door from the garage opening into the entrance 
hall makes the garage accessible from inside the house. 
Access to the laundry and furnace room is obtained by a 
door from the garage. 

The stair from the ground floor ends in the center and 
at one side of the house in a hall on the first floor. On 
turning to the left one passes to the morning or breakfast 
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A rose-covered pergola and a useful tool 
house mark the far end of the garden 


The serving of 
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It is sensible that living 
quarters in the city houses 
should beat the rear forthe 
sake of privacy and quiet. 
The top floor tile deck isa 
i | ‘ia charming auxiliary garden 


room, from there to the 
u a dining room, the kitchen 
i | and so outside to the service 
mE entrance. The servant’s 
quarters have a_ separate 
entrance through the ser- 
‘ vice gate and kitchen. This 
seclusion makes feasible the 
Chinese or Filipino boy so 
often favored as a servant 
in the West. From the hall 
on turning to the right one 
passes to the rear where, 
overlooking the quiet garden, is placed the owner’s suite 
consisting of bedroom, bath and closets. All the rooms 
on the first floor are so placed that they either open from 
the hall or are served by it. 

The stair to the second floor ends in a hall opening 
through windows and a glazed door to a large tile-paved 
deck, open to the sun. From the hall, entrance is gained 
to two bedrooms with their baths, closets, and a large 
storage space. Both bedrooms have easy access to the 
deck which may serve as an upper garden when equipped 
with potted p'ants and garden furniture. 

The value of a garden, particularly in the city, cannot 
be overestimated—a place for growing things, ‘flowers, 
the smaller trees, turf. If possible, the garden should be 
shut away from the noises and confusion of traffic and 
the active life that may crowd so closely around this green 
and quiet island. The garden should be easily accessible 
from the principal part of the house and should have as 
many main rooms facing it as possible. This res:f.1 ideal 
is not difficult to obtain if the garden is included in the 
original plans for the house, as should always be done. 
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Both comfort and 
beauty are demanded of 
the present-day living 
room. The furnishings 
should be consistent 
with the architec- 

ture of the house 


& 


Furniture must be in 
scale with the size of 


the room, and pieces 
should be grouped con- 
versationally. One 


large rug is best 
for any room 


S 


The Aim of All Interior Decoration is Harmony, for 


armony Means Beauty 


HOULD the furnishings 

of my home be of the 

same style as the archi- 

tecture? In general, yes, 
for the house is probably copied 
from some earlier English, Spanish 
or Colonial design. Consequently 
it would be better to follow prece- 
dent and copy the inside with its 
furnishings just as the outside has 
been copied, in order that there may 
be no incongruity. 

Even a superficial analysis, how- 
ever, shows that while the main char- 
acteristics are deliberately copied 
from some prototype, yet the many 
details pertaining to sanitation, oper- 
ation and convenience are as strongly 
modern as are the home furnishings 
which include such innovations as 
radio, phonograph, telephone cabinet, 
electric stove, lamps and multiple 
bath tubs. Decorators agree on the 
main issue and accept the consistency 
of style as it pertains to the principal 
rooms of the house, or those perhaps 
which are seen immediately upon 
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By 


Edgar Harrison Wileman 


A Los Angeles Decorator Who 1s 
As Practical as He ts Artistic 


entering the front door, but having 
gone thus far the matter is then left 
to the particular taste of the indi- 
vidual who is to occupy bedroom, den 
or study. 

A modern art room is the vogue 
today for a young girl’s room, aged 
eight to eighty; a Colonial bedroom 
exists in most houses to contain the 
mahogany heirlooms inherited from 
forefathers; while the sun-room is 
furnished with stick reed or fiber 
furniture of a kind unknown when 
houses of these types were originally 
built. 

The aim of all interior decoration 
is harmony. Harmony of color, tex- 
ture, line and form, design and style. 
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Have a definite color scheme in 

mind for the room to be fur- 

nished. Let it be suitable and 

practical. The liberal use of 

color is in vogue with the 
modern trend, but this does not 
mean a tiresome, kaleidoscopic 
effect of brilliantly chromatic hues; 
the color selected should be in 
keeping with the function of the room, 
with the largest surfaces such as 
walls of definitely gray chromas. If 
pure color is used, then it must be 
kept very light. Brilliant colors 
should only be used in smaller articles 
such as pictures, vases, or accessories. 
Most colors will go together if suffi- 
ciently grayed, just as very delicate 
hues will go together if sufficiently 
paled. The great art in combining 
colors is to work out schemes that are 
neither so grayed as to lose character, 
nor so pale that they become insipid. 

Textures must harmonize if a room 
is to be correct. Very rough walls 
call for furniture finished in the an- 
tique manner, unpolished and crudely 
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carved. Rugs on the floor should be 
rough in texture with strong colors 
and bold designs. Drapery fabrics 
should follow suit together with iron 
work of a rust finish and other metal 
in keeping. Houses of a Spanish 
type should in general follow this 
texture. There are, however, Spanish 
type houses with smoother walls in 
whose rooms can be placed silky 
Persian rugs, damasks, brocades and 
polished walnut furniture. If the 
walls are panelled and painted as in 
the later French, English or Colonial 
houses then correct harmonizing tex- 
tures would be polished mahogany, 
damask draperies, Persian or Chinese 
rugs, polished brass or silver light 
fixtures, fine china and glass. It 
would be absolutely incorrect to intro- 
duce into a room of this nature 
monks’ cloth draperies, Indian rugs, 
or rust iron fixtures. 


Go furniture may have been 
selected for a room, but if it is 
not placed correctly or if there is not 
harmony of line and form the room 
cannot be well furnished. The first 
important matter is that the furniture 
itself be in scale with the size of the 
room. Large heavy furniture should 
be confined to rooms of similar pro- 
rtions, whereas small apartment 
a. rooms, or the smaller rooms in 
any house should have furniture in 
scale. Some rooms have too much 
furniture in them and weeding out 
should be done. Others have too 
little and therefore need additions. 
Only such furniture should be placed 
in a rocm as will help fulfill the func- 
tion of that room, un- 
less it be that the room 
actually needs extra 











side placed at right-angles, with a 
small low coffee table between. We 
are grouping all of our pieces of furni- 
ture in the modern living room. We 
neither line them up against the wall 
nor do we concentrate them in the 
center of the room, but rather make 
conversational or attractive groupings 
around and about the room. 

One large rug is best for any room. 
It gives an effect of unity and spa- 
ciousness. If, however, several small 
rugs are to be used, these should be 
placed parallel with one another and 
at right-angles to the walls. Rugs 
should not be thrown down on the 
floor at all angles unrelated to any 
piece of furniture. This is restless and 
irritating. Put one definitely in front 
of the fireplace, another in front of 
the sofa and others in similar places. 
These small rugs may be used over 
carpet and are exceptionally good to 
help introduce color into rooms which 
have been carpeted in taupe. 

The principle governing the correct 
laying of small rugs applies also to 
the larger pieces of furniture. All 
large pieces of furniture with long 
straight lines should be placed parallel 
to or at right-angles to the walls of 
the room. This means that the up- 
right piano, straight line sofa, daven- 
port table, dressing table, or bed 
should not be placed across the corner, 
but its lines should follow the struc- 
tural lines of the room. 

This matter of line and form in- 
cludes the question of balance. A 
well furnished room must be balanced. 
The larger pieces of furniture must be 
so distributed as to give an air of 
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equilibrium. The average living 
room therefore, which has two very 
large pieces of furniture, namely piano- 
and sofa, should have these pieces 
placed as far away from one another 
as possible and the rest of the furni- 
ture distributed to create this very 
necessary atmosphere of balance. 


T stands to reason that there 
should be harmony of design in the 
many things which compose the fur- 


‘niture of the living room. This does 


not mean, however, that the room 
must be of any definite period style 
nor that one style must be carried 
out with the minutest accuracy. 
Pleasantly furnished rooms today 
combine styles. This, however, should 
be done with a knowledge of which 
styles are contemporary or with a 
feeling of what naturally harmonizes. 
For example, French Provincial furni- 
ture may be combined with some old 
English and certain types of early 
Colonial. 

A one period room is often stilted, 
and style is sometimes sacrificed to 
comfort. Modern homes require 
modern furniture, which means com- 
fort and utility combined with such 
decorative motifs as will give char- 
acter to the articles and permit them 
to be used correctly in the general 
ensemble. Whatever the style, a 
well furnished room should have an 
agreeable sense of comfort pervading 
the atmosphere with nothing harsh 
or ostentatious fighting for supremacy. 
Such a room invites one to relax, to 
stay and rest, and there find that 
greatest blessing—harmony of mind. 
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pieces because there are 
unpleasant bare spaces 
which call for decora- 
tion. 

If the room has a 
fireplace it should be 
the center of interest, 
and furniture should be 
grouped around it to 
emphasize this fact. An 
easy chair on either 
side gives an effect of 
comfort, or a sofa may 
be placed at right-angles 
to the fireplace on one 
side with a large wing 
chair and occasional 
table on the other. A 
particularly interesting 
fireplace treatment 
consists of two love 
seats, one on either 


Pleasantly furnished 
rooms today combine 
styles that are con- 
temporary or are nat- 
urally harmonious 
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5, zr TOWER OF CARMEL MISSION 


From an Etching by 
LOUIS ROGERS 











Alding 
Arid 
ardens 


S th's article is being written, 

a limited water supply during 

the summer months looms as 

a possibility for many of 

these western states. But whether or 

not this possibility becomes a reality 

—making the strict conservation of 

water a necessary practice—the in- 

telligent use of water on the lawn and 

in the garden, at any time, means 

lower water bills and greater success 
with growing things. 

The tendency with the unseasoned, 
amateur gardener is usually to over- 
emphasize the necessity of water, to 
over-irrigate rather than to stint. 
Forthwith, when he receives a notice 
from his water company to the effect 
that water must be conserved, he im- 
mediately pictures his garden going to 
ruin. Possibly it does go to ruin 
through the fact that he assumes a 
“‘what’s-the-use” attitude, and gives 
no further attention to it whatever. 
But in the category of obstacles to 
successful gardening, lack of water 
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may be listed as a minor one—provid- 
ing the gardener uses his limited sup- 
ply of water with maximum efficiency. 


T must be remembered that many 

plants, the vast majority of them, 
for that matter, thrive without artificial 
irrigation at all. Grown trees, shrubs, 
plants with a deep and extensive root 
system, are able to subsist for a long 
time on the natural moisture in the 
soil. This does not mean, of course, 
that such plants would not grow bet- 
ter if they were irrigated, that they 
should be neglected when the water 
supply is ample; but when it is not 
ample, the water ordinarily given to 
them may be used for plants requiring 
more moisture than nature supplies. 


5 GL ¥ 








By 
John Eugene Hasty 


This Is the Same Hasty Who 
Wrote Last Month in Sunset, 
“IT Quit Golf to Fight Go- 
phers.” Hasty’s Garden Ex- 
periences Are Always Prac- 
tical and Interesting. 


Yet even with these plants, water 
may be conserved if the gardener will 
take into consideration a few simple 
facts of plant physiology. When a 
plant is watered, the water soaks into 
the ground and dissolves certain 
plant food substances which the plant 
can only take up through its root sys- 
tem when the substances are in solu- 
tion. A sufficient amount of moisture 
is needed in the ground to render 
these plant foods soluble. But when 
the ground is moistened beyond that 
point, the excess water is of scant 
value. Unquestionably, it represents 
an inefficient, wasteful use of water in 
a time of water shortage. The quan- 
tity of water that a garden needs is 


just enough to keep the soil in a state 


where it will crumble apart slowly 
when picked up and squeezed in the 
hand. And this state should be main- 
tained constantly. 

This does not necessarily call for 
frequent sprinklings, but it does call 
for thoroughness. Concentrate the 


Photograph by Laval Co. 
Without artificial watering this garden would be a desert 
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flow of water at the base of the plant, 
rather than try to cover a great area, 
and saturate the soil to a considerable 
depth. Surface watering not only 
means water wasted through evapora- 
tion, but, as the roots of the plant 
naturally seek moisture, they will 
have a tendency to grow upward in- 
stead of penetrating deeply into the 
soil where natural moisture is avail- 
able, thus withering the plant. 

Many a western lawn has 
been ruined for this very 
reason. Instead of the grass i 
being well-rooted, drawing 
nourishment from the soil, the 
roots turn upward, and the 
grass itself takes on a coarse, 
matted, bunchy appearance, 
or is sparse and lifeless. The 
customary practice of giving a 
lawn a light sprinkling each 
day with a hose probably does 
more harm than good, and cer- 
tainly wastes water. 


ADMITTEDLY, sprinkling 
a lawn comes to be 
monotonous, a task which 
only the most enthusiastic 
gardener will not attempt to 
shirk or perform in a perfunc- 
tory manner. Consequently, 
the price of an underground 
sprinkling system or movable 
sprinklers, often marks the 
difference between a healthy 
and an undernourished lawn. | 








With such a system doing a 
thorough job, your Jawn may 
be kept in excellent condition, 
as far as watering is concerned, 
with one or two sprinklings a 
week—providing the soil is not sandy, 
allowing the water to seep away 
through under-drainage—or is not too 
sloping. These shortcomings, for 
that matter, should be obviated at the 
very onset, when the garden or lawn 
is being laid out. A few dollars spent 
in leveling and terracing, a few extra 
inches of top soil, represent an invest- 
ment which is returned many times 
over in the satisfaction of having a 
healthy, good-looking lawn, to say 
nothing Pi actual dollars and cents 
saving in your water bills. 

As a general rule, avoid watering 
your lawn and garden when the sun is 
full upon them. Do your sprinkling in 
the early evening, just after sundown. 
There is less loss of water through 
evaporation then, and the tender 
leaves will not be burned through the 
sun rays focussing through the drops 
of water. Moreover, transpiration, 
the exhalation of moisture oe the 
leaves, is usually heavier at night; and 
a sprinkling at evening will serve to 
check it. 

Much might be written also on the 
methods of retaining moisture after 
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watering the soil. The value of culti- 
vation, or breaking up the surface of 
the soil after sprinkling, is that it pre- 
vents evaporation and allows the 
water to sink down to the roots. It 
multiplies several fold the benefit of 
the amount of moisture’ given. 
Mulching consists in covering the 
ground with a blanket of lawn clip- 
pings and leaves to prevent rapid 


4 
EX 


E the under- 
signed require 
little water: 


Geranium Tris 
Calla Lily Godetia 
Petunia Scabiosa 
Verbena Lantana 
Golden Rod Coreopsis 
Ice Plant Gazania 
Helichrysum Abronia 
Pentstemon Nigella 


California Poppy 


oe 


evaporation, so to conserve moisture. 
All of the foregoing precautions will 
help to conserve water, although 
probably the amateur gardener wastes 
more water through sheer carelessness 
than through any other source. A 
hose, for instance, improperly con- 
nected to the faucet, and with one or 
two leaks in it, can easily waste a 
third of the water which flows through 
the meter. If your hose leaks at the 
faucet, insert rubber gaskets until a 
water-tight connection is secured. If 
there are breaks in the hose itself, get 
a new one—and a good one. There is 
no gardening implement quite so ex- 
pensive as a cheap hose. A four-ply 
hose of good rubber, capable of with- 
standing the destructive action of 
constant moisture, and strong enough 
to carry considerable pressure, is the 
least costly in the long run. 
Sometimes a hose is reinforced with 
a wire spiral wound around it; and in 
cases where the ground is rocky and 
the hose likely to be cut or pinched, 
this wire covering is of value. But 
generally, it is unsatisfactory as it has 
a tendency to tear the turf and plants 
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with which it comes in contact; and, 
because of the added weight, it is 
rather unhandy to use. This is also a 
disadvantage with any exceptionally 
long hose. In a large lawn, it is much 
better to have several strategically 
located hose bibs, and use a short 
length of hose, carrying it from one 
faucet to another, than to drag a long 
hose over the ground, placing a strain 
upon the hose and risking the 
possibility of breaking plants 
or light shrubs. After using a 
hose, it should be drained, 
carefully coiled to avoid kinks 
and sharp bends, and placed 
out of the sunlight. 

A good nozzle is also a means 
of conserving water; and one 
of the best 1s the adjustable, 
graduating .type, which 
mits the varying of the flow of 
water from a fine spray to a 
solid stream and coarse spray. 
Thus it is not necessary to turn 
the full volume of water upon 
an area which requires only a 
light sprinkling or to endanger 
small plants with the full force 
of the stream. When sprin- 
kling, avoid switching the 
nozzle of the hose about, at- 
tempting to cover the entire 
area at once. In your mind’s 
eye, lay off the surface of the 
lawn into small sections; then 
water each section individu- 
ally, overlapping a trifle with 











each section. Keep the nozzle 
pointed downward (varying 
the spray according to the size 
of the plants, when watering a 
garden) rather than sending 
the stream over an arc which permits 
the wind to blow some of the water 
away, and which causes it to fall in 
widely scattered drops. 


ONCENTRATION of the stream 

is the secret of efficient sprinkling, 
a fact which makes ‘sprinkling sys- 
tems especially advantageous. In the 
main, there are three types of these:— 
the overhead sprinklers, consisting of 
a horizontal, parallel series of perfor- 
ated pipes, raised three or four feet 
above the ground and used principally 
in vegetable gardens; the under- 
ground system, in which pipes are laid 
under the surface of the earth with 
sprayers placed at intervals above the 
surface; and movable sprinklers which 
are connected onto the hose, and 
moved from one spot to another. The 
underground system, of course, per- 
mits the entire lawn to be sprinkled at 
once; but used with a little thought 
and care, the movable sprinkler is 
just as efficient. The same plan 
should be followed as when sprinkling 
with a hose—that is, watering the 
lawn or garden a section at a time. 
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Photographs by Charles Alma Byers 


The Ualue of 
Pottery in the Garden Picture 


In the delightful garden 

pictured at top of page 

we note interesting uses 

of simple pottery jars in 
dull blue 


At left is shown an 
artistic vase in pale 
green, orange and black 
against its background 
of light gray stucco 


The vase atop this gar- 
den wall is of terra cotta 
bringing just the right 
note of color to this 
western garden 
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cA Good Shrub for the West 
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O say that the 

Genista or Cytisus 

family (they are so 

closely related they 
may be considered as one) is 
one of the most appreciated 
groups of shrubsor small trees 
would be an exaggeration. Yet 
the brooms are quite charac- 
teristic plants of Pacific coast 
gardens, and to most eastern 
gardeners the sightof Spanish 
broom as he enters southern 
California or theScotch broom 
crowning the headlands as he 
leaves Victoria on Vancouver 
Island is new and pleasing. 

These shrubs have certain 
things in common. 
They are almost with- 
out leaves yet their 
green stems give no im- 
pression of nakedness. 
Their early growth is 
rather rigid, and in 
many cases, for ex- 
ample the Spanish and 
Portugal brooms, they will grow 
tall and gawky if not kept down by 
pruning when still young. They are 
very drought resistant, needing no 
summer watering when once es- 
tablished, a real merit in our dry 
summers, and they are peculiarly 
adapted to planting on banks where 
the soil is thin or on the waste 
places in large grounds, where most 
of them will perpetuate themselves 
by seed. 

It is from seed that they are most 
easily and quickly raised. As they 
have comparatively few roots they 
resent transplanting when of any 
size, so that nurseries always supply 
the plants in pots, from which they 
should be planted in their permanent 
locations without breaking the ball of 
soil. Their pea shaped flowers are 
generally yellow or white, very bright 
and clean if not always fine, and they 
are borne so profusely that brooms 
make very striking color notes in their 
season. Most of them flower in early 
spring, but there are a few in mid- 
summer and some which are almost 
continually in flower in California. 
The odor of most is distinctly sweet 
and pleasant. 

As many of the hardier and some of 
the rarer brooms found in European 
gardens are not generally in com- 
merce in America, I shall select for 
mention those commonly available. 

The common broom, Cytisus 
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QN April twentieth the 

artist went into Mr. 
Mitchell's garden. There 
on a shrub six feet high 














were thousands of golden 
blossoms. He cut a spray 
and drew from life these 
leaves and bloom of the 
Broom, Cenista 
racemosa. 














=== 


almost crimson and cream con- 
trasts, but they do not come 
true to seed and plants are not 
available here. The newest, 
Dorothy Walpole, is described 
as an almost all red flower. In 
general the brooms of the sco- 
parius section are ill adapted to 
southern California and not 
recommended for that section. 
Perhaps the best broom for 
the warmer sections is Spar- 
tium junceum, a leafless green 
shrub inclined to grow too 
tall, but most valuable in 
warm sunny places for the 
sweet scented yellow flow- 
ers which cover it for 
months. This is the Span- 
ish broom. 
Of somewhat similar but 
more upright growth, with 
darker stems and myriads of 
snow white flowers in early 
spring is Cytisus albus, the 
Portugal broom, not a con- 








BROOM 


Says 
Sydney B. Mitchell 


scoparius, often known as the Scotch 
broom, is a dark green almost leafless 
spreading shrub, common in north- 
west Europe. It is rather shortlived 
but self sows and indeed will readily 
establish itself on the north Pacific 
coast. Its strong yellow flowers begin 
about the time of tulips and last a 
long while. 

Many years ago a form with ox- 
blood red wings and the usual yellow 
standard of the flower was found in 
Normandy and called C. scoparius 
andreanus. To get it quite true to 
color it must be propagated by cut- 
tings, but seeds give quite a percent- 
age of the bicolored form, with many 
variations in the shade of the red. 
There are many garden forms, mostly 
raised in Ireland, one with cream 
flowers, Moonlight, others with 
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tinuous bloomer, a bit rigid 
and apt to become leggy, but 
beautiful blooming against the blue 
sky. This should not be confused 
with a dwarf cream colored broom, 
rather rare, but most useful for 
banks or large rock gardens, called 
Cytisus praecox from itsearly spring 
blooming. It is a hybrid and there- 
fore not obtainable from seed. 
The Portugal broom should also 
be distinguished from Geni sta mono- 
sperma, a graceful gray twigged 
shrub which often grows to ten feet 
or more, its drooping stems so 
covered with flowers in early spring 
that it is sometimes called the 
Bridal veil broom. Not unlike this last 
in habit but of greener stems and little 
leaflets, is Genista aetnensis, from 
Sicily, valuable because it flowers in 
midsummer and is then covered with 
a spray of exquisite small golden 
blossoms. 

Last I would mention Genista race- 
mosa, a green leaved shrub of reason- 
ably compact habit, golden yellow 
fragrant flowers, and almost continual 
blooming character. In colder sec- 
tions florists sell this as a pot plant, 
but in the San Francisco Bay region 
it is perfectly happy outdoors. Where 
space is limited it is certainly prefer- 
able to Genista fragrans, of similar 
flowers but a short season of beauty in 
spring, or the weedier and rather 
scraggly Genista canariensis, which is 
inferior to it in almost all respects. 
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The floor plan above accompanies 
the cottage pictured at the right 


GUMMER cottages to be sure, but 
who would mind living in one of 
them the whole year round? It is 
interesting to note that the old- 
time camp shack is rapidly passing 
out of the picture and the neat, 
comfortable, attractive vacation 
home coming into its own. The 
two cottages on this page are well 
built and charmingly situated. Na- 
tive rock is effectively used in fire- 
places, porch steps and garden walls. 


Photographed 
By 
Charles Alma Byers 


Mr. Byers is a Los Angeles 
chap who always carries 
a camera. Aren't you glad 
he had one with him when 
he saw these cottages? 
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Floor plan for the attractive 
summer home at top of page 
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Zhe Reclamation of | 


By C. Frank Brockman, 










































N EW spirit prevails in the realm of landscape 
beautification—the irregular formations of the in- 
formal garden have replaced the prim, precise lines 
characteristic of our grandmother’s day. Even 
Mother Nature follows the trend in style and today natural 
effects are the mode! In this respect, what adapts itself 
more readily to such treatment than our hillsides, here- 
tofore shunned, neglected and barren of foliate beauty? 
In Seattle, a city of beautiful homes and gardens, few 
can compare in distinctive charm with the garden which 
furnishes the topic for this article—that of Mrs. George 
Yuell. Embodying all the characteristics of radiant, natu- | 
ral beauty its development is especially interesting, for in 
little better than two years this area was transformed from 
a homely clay bank, beset with scraggly maples and other | 
miscellaneous growth, to a veritable sylvan paradise. It is | 
not complete yet—no gardens ever are for that matter. It i 
is characteristic of every garden lover to be forever chang- 
ing and improving, and Mrs. Yuell is no exception. ( 
When this property passed into the hands of the present 
owners its general appearance was anything but inviting. 
A steep, slippery clay bank reared its ugly head above a ¢ 
mass of tangled miscellaneous vegetation which had affixed 


itself to the more gemtle slope below and which gave this ; 
small area, but little better than two city lots in size, an t 
almost precipitous aspect. Truly in its virgin state, its t 
appearance must have been anything but pleasing to the c 
passerby, and its possibilities for development must have r 
seemed small indeed. Yet Mrs. Yuell saw in these sharp F 
contours and abrupt declivities the realization of her plans 1 
for a garden that would adequately express the spirit of 
the woodlands of her own Northwest. Today visitors a 
marvel at its distinctive beauty; but its present state I 
of perfection fails to impart any semblance of the dif- 
ficulties which had to be overcome in order to bring a 
forth its latent possibilities. O 
The slippery clay bank was first anchored firmly y 
to the hillside and in the accompanying photos we r 
a 


find the first step of what is today a most beautiful, 
yet practical, rock garden, a great departure from its 
Photographs by Asahel Curtis 






The scenes above are 
not photographed in 
the heart of a wood- 
land but are the 
quiet retreats in this 
city hillside garden 





When the Yuells be- 
gan their work of re- 
claiming the hillside 
their first task was 
to clear the timber, 
as shown at the right 
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f | a Rocky Hillside 





















































Park Naturalist at Mt. Rainier 


im. 
homely origin. The wall has been constructed in several 
-ape sections and in’such a manner as to allow a picturesque 
2 in- path to wind its way easily along the steep bluff to the 
ines broad central terrace below. Rock plants—cotoneaster, 
‘ven juniper and heather together with the more colorful peren- 
ural nials grace the face of the rocky hillside, adding an ever 
tself changing array of colors with the trend of the seasons. 
ere- From the central area, a generous lawn flanked on all sides 
7? by graceful evergreens, roses, and colorful flowering shrubs, 
few one gazes out over the placid waters of Lake Washington 
hich to the snow covered Cascades and Rainier in the distance. 
orge A succession of charming paths and artistic steps, which 
atu- on the steep slope serve a practical as well as an aesthetic 
rin purpose, lead us farther into the woodland environs. They 
rom wind about the hillside, beckoning us onward beneath the 
ther broad arms of the maples, now rehabilitated, through a 
It is thriving young “forest” of Douglas Fir and past innumer- 
~ * able varieties of gayly colored flowers which nod and smile 
ing- at our approach. And so we discover the jewel of this gar- 
den—a lovely pool whose quiet surface mirrors all about it. 
sent The musical tinkle of water is contributed by the fountain 
ing. which arises from the center and irregular rocks grace the 
rea edge, eliminating any semblance of its artificial origin. 
xed About the brink are grouped a variety of plants. The 
this Funiper tamariscifolia, one of the most popular and widely 
an used trailing varieties, reaches out from its rocky habita- 
its tion, extending its long branches which droop gracefully 
the over the rocks to the water’s edge. Clusters of iris lend a 
ave note of color and even the feathery bamboo, the landscape 
arp possibilities of which are just beginning to be appreciated, 
ans is included. 
t of From this point other paths radiate in every direction, 
rors and as we wander about the charm of these pleasant, 
-ate natural surroundings becomes more apparent. 
dif. Our hillsides are coming into their own. No two are 
‘ing alike—no two offer the same problem and so latitude 
of expression is unbounded. Perhaps somewhere in 
nly your community there is an “ugly duckling” which will 
we respond as readily to the touch of the landscape artist 
ful, as this area responded under the direction of Mrs. Yuell. 
its 





Rock steps cut into 
the hillside and in- 
vite one to follow 
along the paths 
which lead to loveli- 
mess at every step 





At left is pictured 
the rock wall as it 
appeared the first 
year. Most of its 
“sylvan camouflage” 
has been planted 
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Under Spanish Skies 


HERE is something about 
the very word Spain that 
stirs a responsive chord in 
the people of America and 
especially in those of us who are 
Westerners by birth or by adop- 
tion. The names of some of our 
streets, the old Spanish missions, 
remnants of those huge Spanish 
grants, our architecture which 
shows the influence of the casa, the 
stories that have been told of the 


valiant and humble padres and of 


those swashbuckling conquistadors 
who found in California a mellow 
land like their own, all tend to tie us 
sentimentally, historically and artis- 
tically with sunny Spain. 

Quite naturally then, the Barcelona 
International Exhibition of Arts, 
Industry and Commerce, now being 
held in Spain, is of particular interest 
to Westerners. This great fair offers 
to those who travel—and who among 
us does not—an added incentive to 
visit a land which has played such a 
vital part in our lives and in our 
thinking. 

Spain has recently been making a 
strong bid for American tourists. 
King Alfonso, himself, through the 
medium of the press and the talking 
pictures, has invited America’ to 
“come over for a visit.” Individual 
Americans, of course, have been doing 
just that for sometime. From Wash- 


By 
Paul Howard 


An Invitation to Attend 


The Barcelona Exhibition 


ington Irving down to the wanderers 
of the present generation, American 
tourists have been going to Spain and 
upon returning usually set out to 
write a book, so impressed have they 
been with the country. After the 
Barcelona Exhibition, we are sure to 
have many more books about Spain. 
We are also going to have a better 
knowledge of present-day Spain and 
her people, and in turn Spain will 
know America better. 

The Barcelona Exhibition has been 
considered of such importance by 
many of the foremost men in leading 
industries of this country that they 
have reserved approximately 40,000 
square feet of floor space, in which to 
display to Spain and to the other 
peoples of the world, who will visit 
the Exhibition, the products of our 
industry. Years ago Spain entrusted 
us with talent, and now, like the good 
husbandman in the biblical parable, 
we are returning it tenfold. Radios, 
automobiles, electrical apparatus, 


farm and industrial machinery, office 

appliances, building materials, tex- 

tiles, jewelry, paper, pottery, leather 
and the various forms of our art 
are among the many things that 
will tell the story of our industrial 
and artistic progress. 

The government of Spain has 
set aside millions of dollars to 
insure the success of this great 

exhibition. Gorgeous fountains, a 
kaleidoscopic variety of lighting 
effects, landscaping, beautiful build- 
ings, artistically massed in park-like 
grounds and a Spanish village au- 
thentic down to the last detail tend 
to create in the mind of the beholder 
the illusion of visiting a modern 
fairyland. 

American tourists may rest assured 
that every effort has been made to 
make their stay in Barcelona a pleas- 
ant one. Local authorities have been 
invested with special powers to pro- 
tect visitors against exorbitant prices. 
Official charges for fees exacted by 
hotels, taxis and restaurants are 
rigidly enforced. 

From May to December this spec- 
tacular and beautiful exhibition will 
be a living and real thing destined to 
remain in the minds of those fortunate 
enough to attend as a memorable 
episode in their lives,a grand and glor- 
ious adventure into thelandof Spanish 
sunshine and traditional romance. 





























The Loggia in the Italian garden, Barcelona, where peoples from the Old World and the New will 
gather this summer at the Barcelona International Exhibition of Arts, Industry and Commerce 
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public. 
short stories printed and avidly read 
each year in the magazines! 


sion. 
Hurst's work are legion. 
story in “Procession,” 
of God, gave us a pain in the neck— 


The popular conception of a 
short story is that it is short 
and is a story + The exceptions 
do not necessarily prove the 
rule but rather establish more 
firmly our preconceived notion 

of what a short story should 

be * Here then is a wide 
variety of books of short 


stories which have 
been found worthy 
of review. 
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Black Magic by Morand + I Saw 
It Myself by Barbusse + Proces- 


sion byHurst + ManhattanCock- 


tail ,by Hope + The Parson of 
ieusint by Kyne+ On the Air 
by Augsburg + The Best Short 
Stories of 1928 Edited by 


O’Brien + The Best Euro- 


pean Short Stories Edited 
by Eaton + Denmark’s 
Best Stories Edited 

by Larsen. 


Small Packages 


N reviewing books made up 
of collections of short 
stories, we are well aware 
of choosing to discuss a 
form of literature not popular 
with the American reading- 
This in face of thousands of 


But the 
fact remains that book publishers are 
wary of turning out collections of 


short stories for the simple reason 


that comparatively few people buy 
them. The paradox of millions of 
people reading short stories and few 
people buying them in book form 
works for a good end. It holds back a 
flood which might otherwise engulf 
us. It limits the output and that, it 
seems to us, is the crying need 
throughout the book-buying world. 
Fewer and better books! 

Boccacio, O. Henry, Poe, Bret 
Harte, Maupassant are blocks in the 
monumental structure of this art- 
form, which is being added to by the 
Hemingways, Dreisers, Andersons, 
Ferbers, Cathers and Steeles. No- 
where, it seems to us, can a writer’s 


genius be more satisfactorily dis- 


played than in the short story. No- 
where is the right word more essen- 
tial. A good short story does duty as 


appetizer and piece de resistance. It at 
once stimulates and satisfies. 
art, compact, complete and rare. 


It is 


“Procession” by Fannie Hurst 
(Harper & Brothers, $2.00) is the 
work of a writer who is heralded as 
being the highest paid in the profes- 
We suppose admirers of Miss 
The first 
The Left Hand 


although in all justice to Miss Hurst, 
we must confess to not reading it to 
the end. In it there is a character 
Celia, who for a time charms us with 
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Marshal] 


her good sense and her ability to see 
that home-making is a career. The 
husband is a good egg, too, and, seen 
through the light of the wife’s eyes, an 
altogether satisfactory fellow. The 
love between these two is a beautiful 
thing. The husband’s firm sends him 
on a long journey, and while he is 
away a child is born. It is obvious to 
the mother, and to the reader, that 
something is wrong with the baby. 
This fact the mother has not the cour- 
age to tell the father. Instead she 
leads him to believe that their baby is 
beautiful. So far so good, and quite 
understandable. The mother’s con- 
flict reaches its climax when the 
father writes that he is coming home, 
eager to see the child. Here we have a 
tense situation. We suffered with the 
mother. We were held in suspense as 
to how she would work out her prob- 
lem. We had forgotten Miss Hurst. 
Celia had become a living person. 
What was she going to do? 

At this point, Miss Hurst steps in. 
She tells us that Celia left the child 
alone in the house, a house which was 
out in the country and half a mile or so 
away from its nearest neighbor. “She,” 
writes the author, “had done it be- 
fore. Once for a trip to the dentist and 
once to attend the wedding of the at- 
tendant at the riding-academy. . .” 
“. . . Pekoe,” says Miss Hurst (now 
poorly disguised as Celia) to the wolf- 
hound, “I am going to meet your 
master. You and Hyacinth (the 
baby) will be alone in the house for 
four hours. Take good care, Pekoe.”’ 
We could read no farther! Women 
have locked babies in houses before. 


JULY 


Harbinson 


But—Celia would not have 
done it. Assuming, however, 
that she would, it is hardly the 
work of an artist to pick on such 
an unmotivated human frailty 
to help work out the solution of 
a character’s problem. We assume 
that the child was dead when Celia 
and her husband returned. How 
little Hyacinth came to her end we do 
not know. She probably hung herself 
on her crib, or the dog went mad and 
ate her, or the house caught fire. 
Something happened, we are willing 
to wager our hat, and we didn’t peek 
at the ending either. Whatever it was 
could be of no interest to us, inasmuch 
as Celia’s story ended as far as we 
were concerned when she locked her 
infant in the house. 


1”) Gatoee rrAN CockraiL” by Ed- 

ward Hope (incoln Mac Veagh, 
The Dial Press, $2.50), is a thoroughly 
enjoyable book. It is not a great book, 
but it is pleasant and stimulating- 
Strange things just happen in these 
stories, too, but oddly enough we do 
not object because situations, en- 
vironments and characters are all in 
key. 

Some of the misspelled vernacular 
sketches we skipped, but the other 
little ‘“‘notes,” thrown in between 
stories, The S. S. Van Dine Murder 
Case, for instance, were the onion in 
the cocktail, which for clarity and 
flavor is hard to beat. You can take 
our word for it that these stories, 
which deal with life in the city of New 
York, are first-rate entertainment and 
well worth putting between the covers 
of a book. 

Most of our readers have probably 
read stories by Paul D. Augsburg, 
which have a habit of appearing regu- 
larly in current magazines. Now we 
want to call your attention to his “On 
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THE Arr” (Appleton, $2.00). Here is a 
collection of short stories which have 
the radio for their common denomi- 
nator. With the skill of the craftsman 
that he is, the author has spun a 
group of yarns, with a weft of humor 
woven with pathos and a warp 
made of adventure and romance. 

During his Chicago Tribune days, 
in which he worked with the proto- 
type of Hildy Johnson, that shout- 
ing fellow who dashes around 
madly in the rowdy, noisy play, 
“The Front Page,” Mr. Augsburg 
had ample opportunity to study 
human nature at first hand. It is 
the human quality of the stories in 
“On the Air” and the author’s de- 
lightful and gentle humor which 
make his story so readable. When 
your loud speaker is softly and un- 
obtrusively purring your favorite 
form of radio amusement, open a 
copy of “On the Air” and read of 
the vivid dramas which are motiv- 
ated by the radio. 


N “Tue Parson oF PANAMINT”’ 

(Cosmopolitan, $2.00). Peter B. 
Kyne stages his stories in the 
arid deserts of the West. They are 
readable yarns, and for the most 
‘ee are about crabbed, gnarly- 
egged old fellows with sentimental 
hearts under their tough sun- 
burned hides—the kind of charac- 
ters, in short, we have come to ex- 
pect from the pen of Mr. Kyne. 

Mr. Kyne has brought his story- 
telling gift into play in these pleas- 


- 





ant yarns about desert rats. He 
has invented someimprobable tales, 
but what of it? They ring true and 
tend to create in the mind of the 
reader a sympathetic interest in their 
scene and in their characters. 
“Brack Macic” by Paul Morand 
(Viking Press, $3.00) is a series of 
stories about negroes, mulattos and 
white people who associate with col- 
ored folk. Do not gather from what 
we have just written that these are 
the Hugh Wiley or ——- Roy 
Cohen type of stories. Far from it! 
Emphasis is laid upon hot black flesh 
writhing in the ecstasy of utter aban- 
don, hot red blood churning to the 
rhythm of syncopation in a world that 
makes a fetish of primitive animal 
passions. “Black Magic” would have 
been better named “Black Peril.” 
Morand, a Frenchman (we beg your 
pardon—a citizen of the world) ap- 
pears to know more about negroes 
than most negroes know about them- 
selves. Not only do we wonder at Mr. 
Morand’s courage in writing this 
frank and sophisticated book, but we 
wonder as well how such a fastidious 
and cultured gentleman could have 
withstood the rigors of the research 
necessary to collect his book material. 
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“T Saw Ir Myse tr,” by Henri Bar- 
busse (Dutton, $2.50), gave us the 
doldrums. Because the author saw 
these dreadful happenings does not 
mean that he has presented a true 
picture of the World War which much 
of the book purports to be about. 


oA 





have to be content with saying that 
this work is a serious attempt to pre- 
sent an interesting and scholarly sur- 
vey of the Danish scene in literature. 
“THE Best SHort Stories oF 1928,” 
edited by Edward J. O’Brien (Dodd, 
Mead, $2.50) is again an estimable col- 
lection of twenty worthwhile stories 
from the pens of as many able 








<P 
we 


Reviews in Miniature 


“The Politics of Peace” by Charles 
E. Martin (Stanford University Press, 
$4.00). The world’s greatest need is 
peace. And peace is its greatest prob- 
lem is the contention of the author who 
endeavors in this book to describe and 
appraise political institutions and prac- 
tices in the light of their value. 


“ Joseph and His Brethren” by H. W. 
Freeman (Holt, $2.50). A fine novel 
about farm life ‘where human nature is 
more human for being close to the soil. 
A quiet, simple story that is thoroughly 
enjoyable and well worth reading. 


“The Cradle of the Deep” by Joan 
Lowell (Simon and Schuster, $2.75). In 
which a seafaring girl tells all, say the 
advertisements, in which the author 
says she has taken poetic license, which 
some of the papers say is a lot of bo- 
logna, which most people agree makes 
good reading, which in short is a book 
a great many people are talking about 
and is thoroughly entertaining. 


“On The Bottom.’”” By Commander 
Edward Ellsberg (Dodd, Mead, $3.00). 
A vivid and breath-taking account of 
the raising of the sunken Submarine 
S 51, that for suspense and reader- 
interest is hard to beat. A true story 


smacking of the best in fiction. 


writers. Mr. O’Brien has set him- 
self “the task of disengaging the 
essential human qualities in our 
contemporary fiction, which, when 
chronicled conscientiously by our 
literary artists, may fairly be 
called a criticism of life.”” We be- 
lieve that Mr. O’Brien’s selections 
have been consistent with his task. 
Criticisms of life, be they ever so 
artistic, do not always make good 
stories. In the intensity of his 
search for the artistic, it seems to 
us that Mr. O’Brien sometimes 
overlooks a very necessary and es- 
sential element in the construction 
of a short story—The story! Aside 
from the beauty of their crafts- 
manship there is little left in some 
of the “stories” to recommend them. 
There have been times when we 
have looked for the story in vain. 
In choosing Seven Blocks Apart, 
by Katharine Brush, Mr. O’Brien 
has selected a story that is at once 
a criticism of life beautifully done, 
and a story. It is the tragic drama 
of two young persons, a boy and a 
girl, who love without hope until 
circumstances, momentarily dan- 














Barbusse’s manner of approach 
gave us at the very outset of the book 
the i impression that we were getting a 
one-sided view of a scene which view 
must of necessity be prejudiced. We 
do not doubt for a moment the 
author’s veracity, but we do censure 
him for the fact that his viewpoint is 
confined to only one angle of a picture 
—a picture that to be convincing 
should be highlighted with something 
bright to relieve his dark masses of 
vindictiveness. He could bring his “‘reli- 
able witnesses” with him from France 
and pick up enough material here in a 
month to fill a five-foot shelf of books 
with dreadful facts, but by no stretch 
of the imagination would he be giving 
us a true picture of life in America 
any more than he has given us a true 
picture of the great World War in 
“T Saw It Myself.” 

“DENMARK'S Best StorreEs—An 
Introduction to Modern Danish Fic- 
tion,” edited by Hanna Astrup Lar- 
sen (Norton, $2.50), offers the reader 
an opportunity to enjoy the writing of 
the foremost Danish authors. We will 
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gling happiness in their faces, leads 
them on to a pitiful destiny, wit- 
lessly of their own making. We 
whole-heartedly recommend 
this story as the one that stands 
out in our minds as being the most 
memorable of all those we have read 
this month. 

“Tue Best EuropeAN STORIES OF 
1928,” edited by Richard Eaton (Dodd, 
Mead, $2.50), is another commend- 
able work of gathering together be- 
tween the covers of a book many 
stories of indisputable merit. “Its 
destiny,” says the preface, “‘is to give 
in a few hundred pages of short stories 
a summary of the literary activity of 
continental Europe in 1928 and to 
permit its readers to taste of the best 
of contemporary European writings.” 

The destiny of 4 Winter Night, by 
Hans Aanrud, a Norwegian story, and 
the first in the book, is apparently in- 
tended to create an effect, to mold a 
mood and to paint a scene. This des- 
tiny is all very well and really beauti- 
fully fulfilled, but it left us wondering 
where the story came in. We appreci- 
ated the subtlety of the piece wherein 
the reader must visualize what hap- 
pened without the author’s taking the 
trouble to tell us but, after all, it is 
the author’s business to tell a story. 
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Equipment for successful jam and jelly making is simple indeed 


Jelly Making Holds the Stage 


HERE is more than a bit of 

magic in the making vf jelly, and 

there is satisfaction galore in 

packing into interesting little 
jars and glasses some of the fragrance and flavor of sum- 
mer itself. Of course we of the Pacific West may well 
consider preserving nearly a year-round joy; but we 
would be wasting our birthright if we did not pack away 
for future use some of the more fleeting berries and fruits 
when they are in their prime. 

Nothing makes cooking of any sort so interesting as 
good, and good-looking, equipment. 
would there be in jelly-making if we had to use 
ugly, battered, black old pans, the wrong shape 
and size for our purpose? A new kitchen pan 
or fork or other smart utensil has somewhat the 
same effect on one’s morale 
as does a new hat. We are 
strong advocates of both 
kinds of such stimulation. 

Every woman can be a suc- 
cessful jelly maker, for the 
manufacturers have been 
working hard to solve our 
kitchen problems. Do you 
remember Meg, in “Little 
Women,” when the jelly 
just wouldn’t jell? The mod- 
ern Meg starts with small 
quantities of fruits or fruit 
juices, carefully measured, 
and she uses commercial pec- 





By 
Elner Martin 


What fun 
se | 







short order. And by the way, she follows 
directions that are furnished with the pec- 
tin. The clock is as important as the mea- 
suring cup in this new kind of preserving. 

In making jams, the handy aluminum puree device 
shown in the photograph above is most helpful. 

A great many women are learning to use the oven, 
equipped with heat control, in their canning and pre- 
serving. Both electric and gas ranges are so equipped 
these days, and directions for oven canning and preserv- 
ing may be secured from the manufacturer of the range. 

One who has not such a watchful sort of range will 
find the portable electric cooker a real joy in making 
fruit butters and preserves. 

It is fun to save up odd-shaped little jars 
for gift-packages of extra-special jams. Then 
there are the clever little 
paper “glasses,” heavily par- 
affined, designed for picnic 
use but beautifully suited to 
storing jellies that are to be 
used for gifts. By the way, 
always apply piping hot 
paraffine to the hot jelly turn- 
ing the glass so that the wax 
comes up well on the sides. 
Then when the jelly is cold, 
apply another coat of wax 
on top of the first one, to 
insure a perfect seal, and 
cover the top of the glass with 
a screw-on lid, if it has one, 
wma of tie a doublefold of heavy 


Ralph Young, Photos. 
Equipment, 
courtesy of 

The White House 





tin (the substance that must 
be present in fruit juice if it is 
to jell) toinsure good resultsin 


The electric cooker may be 
used to excellent advantage 
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paper down over it to keep 
out dust. And label the glass. 
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Helen Eva Yates 


A Western Home Economist 
and Home-Maker Who 
Practices What She Preaches 


UMMER vacationing will, 
course, vary according to the 
size of our families and our 
pocket-books — from casual 
week-ends in country resorts to weeks 
at the beach or high in the mountains. 
Whatever we do, or wherever we 
go, let’s give it a fresh outlook this 
year! The whole idea of a vacation is 
to get away from routine—the man 
from the routine of his business, the 
woman from the monotony of house- 
keeping. But even in the roughest of 
camp life, we still must eat. It be- 
hooves us then to plan our vacation- 
ing time to best advantage, so that 
we can have time enough to loaf and 
read and swim and ride and hunt, and 
all the jolly things we want to do out 
of doors. 
I’ve been investigating the systems 
that some families employ to reduce 
to a minimum the work connected 


Feeding the Family 
ACATION 


ON 


One tamily 


with food preparation. 
which makes a specialty of week-end 


manages the food problem 
wisely. The menus for the three days 
are planned ahead of time. Then a 
good sized hamper or box is filled in 
layers with the food to be taken out as 
it is needed. The first day’s lunch, all 
prepared, reposes on top. The steak 
that is to be broiled over the coals for 
dinner that night comes next, well 
wrapped in waxed paper in a venti- 
lated tin. Potatoes to bake, perhaps, 
or a pot of Boston beans, or a pan of 
macaroni and cheese to be reheated, 
accompany the steak. The ingredi- 
ents for the next day’s meals are far- 
ther down in the box, keeping the 
canned goods and less perishable arti- 
cles for the last day. In this way, ice 
is not necessary. 

A San Francisco business man takes 
his wife on a month’s camping trip by 
mule pack, every summer. They go 
far back into the mountains, as far 
away from the din of cities as they 
can, and it is this man’s boast that his 
wife need not turn a hand for the 


trips 
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whole month except to assist in the 
planning of equipment they are to 
take with them. 

He is not only a good camper, but 
an A-1 cook. He takes along his iron 
skillet, a three-legged soup pot, a 
coffee pot, and his pet Dutch oven. 
And he can turn out a meal that 
would tempt the king of the gypsies. 


UST how he intended to use the 

Dutch over disturbed my feminine 
mind until he waxed eloquent over its 
satisfaction filled with braised rabbit 
and potatoes. After his fire is glowing 
red, he digs a hole in the coals, buries 
his Dutch oven dinner, and heaps 
more red coals on top of it. While it is 
baking he fixes his coffee, and opens 
a can of fruit salad. Paper plates are 
the order of the day, and everybody 
washes his own eating utensils, which 
consist of one knife, one fork and one 
spoon. 

The way he described that simple 
food, and the gusts of appetite with 
which it is devoured, seated on stumps 
around the flickering fire, made me 
want to join his camp at once. 

He not only prepares meat and 
game stews in the Dutch oven, but he 
makes a biscuit roll that he bakes 
slowly to use for bread. Muffins, hoe- 
cake, and corn pone are all delicious 
baked under the coals. 

The order of the day at that camp 
begins at sunrise. Everybody rises at 
six, and after a hasty but hearty 
breakfast of coffee, toasted biscuit and 
eggs and bacon, the men are off to 
hunt or fish. They do not return until 
around eleven o’clock which makes it 
a good round morning, at that, during 
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which time the women of the party 
may make their toilet, freshen the 
camp and plan the evening’s activi- 
ties. The men return about noon with 
strings of fish or game. Lunch is a 
pick-up, of such things as cheese sand- 
wiches, cold meat, cookies and tea. 
The evening meal is the event of the 
day, with such tempters as broiled 
trout, cornbread and buttered carrots, 
with probably an ear of baked sweet 
corn if they are near a source of 
supply. 

In the afternoon, the hammock and 
the canvas easy chair are brought 
into the picture. Work is knocked off 
for the day, and the real business of 
lazing begins. Plenty of books are 
part of the equipment, and a radio 
provides entertainment. 

If, however, instead of mountain 
camping, you choose to rent a rustic 
cabin near some resort on the beach 
or in the hills, your problems will, of 
course, be different. 

Usually there is a stove with the 
necessary equipment provided. It is 
well to test out such a stove and see if 
it is in good working condition before 
you move up. This may save a miser- 
able failure of a dinner with a poky oil 
stove that will not only annoy the 
cook but start off the whole vacation 
with a literal “bad taste in the 
mouth.” 


ETTER to take along your own 

little folding gasoline stove than 
to tinker with an aged oil stove that 
smokes and heats too slowly to bother 
with. 

In such a cabin arrangement, your 
supply of vegetables and canned 
goods that it will be necessary for you 
to bring up from the city will depend 
on whether there are groceries near at 
hand to supply the camp. All these 
possibilities should be looked into be- 
i renting a cabin. Water supply is 
very important, also. 

An improvised shower which works 
very well is made by peppering the 
bottom of a new five-gallon oil can 
with holes. For the youngsters, an 
ordinary large-sized sprinkling can is 
lots of fun, and cools the tots off with- 
out too much trouble. They’ll have 
such fun with it that they’ll be willing 
to take baths any time of the day. 

If your summer vacation means 
two weeks at your own cottage where 
you go every year, you may turn an 
eye toward refurbishing i it this season. 
If your “place” is a hunting lodge 
hung with stunning sport trophies, a 
rustic mountain cabin of logs, or 
simply an old house-boat anchored on 
a mud flat, a little time and thought 
and a very few dollars can make it 
attractive. 

Even if it is a bit run-down and you 
figure you are to be there only a 
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couple of weeks, instead of thinking, 
“What’s the difference?” consider 
how much more enjoyment the whole 
family would have if you surprised 
them, this summer, by transforming 
the place with jolly new curtains, jade 
green hanging book-shelves, and fresh 





flowers planted in the window boxes. 
This kind of vacation comes but once 
a year so don’t fail to make it festive. 

Probably your cottage is only par- 


tially furnished. There are plenty of 
possibilities with a “‘cottagy” sort of 
place with a wide veranda and plenty 
of yard. Perhaps the old porch furni- 
ture can be painted. Choose a cheery 
yellow or green for wicker, and a fresh 
ivory white for wooden furniture for 
the lawn. A big striped umbrella in 
green and red and black over a group 
of white garden furniture would look 
inviting on the warmest afternoon. 


Vv il 
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Just a few new colored prints on 
the wall will emphasize new cre- 
tonne or chintz curtains and seat 
covers to great advantage in a living 
room you have grown tired of. And if 
you've used the summer cabin as a 
casting off place for furniture that has 
seen its best days in your city home, 
make a resolution never to do it again. 
Even if a rocker is only slightly 
wobbly, it will spoil the whole effect of 
an otherwise comfortable and inviting 
room. Give the cast-offs to the junk 
man, and invest in a wide, soft day 
bed that may be covered with a smart 
boxed ruffle cover. Much better to 
lounge on than a stilted rocker or 
a chair with a bad leg! 


ND this goes, too, for worn-out dec- 
orations: Pennants hanging sad 
and faded in little brother’s room; 
machine-made tapestry panels that 
some uncle sent as his impression of 
FEgypt—all the old knick-knacks that 
have no utter use, and that trample 
the nice little things 1 in the cabin. 

If the house is a simple wooden 
structure with Colonial lines, the easi- 
est way to decorate it is to follow the 
Colonial idea. Bring down some 
cheery rag rugs from the city. Paint 
some of the unpainted Windsor chairs 
and drop leaf tables that are so 
inexpensive now. Give the rafters a 
coat of whitewash. Furbish things up 
with new paint, or wax, or whatever 
they need. 

Try to look at the place with the 
eye of a decorator, to get the most out 
of its good points. 

If the cabin is near the water and 
your husband dotes on boats, why not 
fashion it “‘ship shape” as far as deco- 
rations go? Two shiny brass ship lan- 
terns on the mantel-piece will give 
some light. The miniature clang of a 
ship’s bell can be used to announce 
meals. A frigate model hung over the 


mantel, or suspended in the top panel 
of a bay window is a smart touch. I 
saw a boy’s 


(Please turn to page 56 
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F we only realized what a big influ- 

ence the little thrift lessons, ac- 

quired by our children in their 

early years, have over all the rest 
of their lives, we would give more 
thought to this phase of their educa- 
tion. 

There is the old familiar saying: 
“Actions speak louder than words,” 
so let us consider our actions first. I 
know in my own case that no amount 
of rules or regulations I may lay down 
for our Billie, who is now eight years 
old, will outweigh the example I set 
by the life he sees me live. I feel that 
although he has listened to our talking 
these whoie eight years, he has formed 
his habits from watching the actions 
of those around him. I may preach to 
him to be honest in all his money 
transactions; I may tell him that 
“Honesty is the best policy,” but if he 
finds out that the butcher gave me a 
dollar too much change the other day, 
and that I failed to return it, all the 
words in the dictionary will not 
counter-balance the effect that one 
example may have on his financial 
ecucation. 

Therefore, I feel that the best pos- 
sible thrift training or lesson in 
handling money I can give my Billie 
is simply allowing him the oppor- 
tunity to grow up in an honest, well- 
manag2d home. 

Then again, I know from the ex- 
perience of my childhood days that it 
is a fine idea to talk over the financial 
problems of the home when the whole 
family are together. It is surprising 
how willing all the members will be to 
cooperate with the mother when need 
be, and in times of good fortune to re- 
joice with her. 

I also believe that we should trust 
our children as much as possible, and 
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How to 
Handle Money 


let them know that we trust 
them. If any one thing has kept 
me straight financially since I 
have grown up, it is the fact 
that I have felt all along my 
parents trust me, and conse- 
quently I doubt if anything in 
the whole wide world could 
cause me to break that faith. 

There are many little financial 
responsibilities that we can give our 
children in everyday life if we will 
only take the time and have the 
patience. Just allowing them to do 
some of the daily shopping for us, 
gives them an opportunity to see how 
much their bread and butter costs. 

Next, we are training our boy in the 
saving of money. This, we both feel, 
can best be done by establishing the 
habit of putting money regularly in a 
Savings Bank Account. My husband 
opened Billie’s first savings account 
the day he was born, and although the 
initial deposit was very small, we be- 
lieve he will always have a senti- 
mental feeling toward that first bank 
account that shows the date of his 
birth on the first line of the pass-book. 
We have added to this account regu- 
larly ever since and we hope it will 
some day help to finance his college 
education or to establish him in busi- 
ness. By the way, we have found the 
little home banks, which most of the 
banks lend to their customers, a big 
help. When only a little fellow, Billie 
would run and get his bank when 
given some small change, and it is sur- 
prising how rapidly those nickels and 
dimes mounted into dollars. 


[N our city, we have a Savings Bank 
system in our public schools, and 
now that our boy is attending school, I 
allow him to make his own deposits in 
the school bank as I feel it will have 
greater influence on him than if I at- 
tended to all the transactions myself. 

One thing I am trying to impress 
upon my boy is the fact that his er 
accounts are true Savings Accounts. 
I have had opportunity, both when I 
worked in a bank before I was married 
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By 


Blanche E. Welling 


and since, while mingling with other 
housewives, to observe that far too 
many children treat their Savings 
Accounts as Commercial Accounts, 
and thereby never really establish the 
habit of saving their money. I do not 
encourage my boy to withdraw from 
his bank account to buy Christmas 
presents for the family or to purchase 
for himself the dozens of things he is 
wanting. As it is, we have set a goal 
for him, or rather are encouraging him 
to save his money for a definite pur- 
pose, and it is surprising how just that 
has removed the temptation to with- 
draw his dollars and encouraged him 
to save his dimes. 


As children grow older, I believe it 
is a good idea for them to try to 
earn a little money for themselves. 
Nothing will more quickly teach them 
the value of a dime. You knowit is said 
“Tf a man would know the value of a 
dollar, let him try to borrow one.” 
Well, somewhat the same holds true 
with a child. I would say “If a boy 
would know the value of a dime, let 
him try to earn one.” The little boy 
who will walk for blocks to sell a 
magazine is going to be much more 
careful how he spends that dime than 
the boy who finds his dime on his 
breakfast napkin. The same thing 
applies to little girls and the little 
duties they can perform, such as earn- 
ing ten cents a week by taking a 
neighbor’s child to kindergarten every 
day, or possibly just faithfully wiping 
the dishes for mother. 

As our Billie grows older, I expect 
to give him an allowance which should 
cover his personal expenses and even- 
tually buy his clothing, for in this way 
he will learn many lessons in handling 
money which he may not otherwise 
have an opportunity to discover until 
manhood. 

Summing it all up in just a few 
words, I will say that I am trying as 
best I can to run my home finances on 
a practical budget plan, so our boy 
can learn by example’ how to spend 
a little, give a little and save a little. 
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IN THE GLORIOUS NEW L'AIMANT ODEUR 


2 loveliest Face Powder in the world made 
doubly enchanting with the magical COTY 
fragrance —L'Aimant, the sensation of 
Carrs. Te accent summer tan use the 
dark shades, Ocre and Ocre-Rose, 
or Cotytan, a perfect sun-lan lone 
newest and smartest of all. 


SHADES 
Ocre - Ocre-Rose - Rose No. 1 
Rose No. 2 - Rachel No. 1 
Rachel No 2 - Naturel - Mauve - Blanc 
a I, 
COT Y we, 7/4 Fifth ChuenueWew York and the New 
- COTYTAN 


$1.00. Double Size $1.50 









































HEN the permanent 
vegetable or cut flower 
garden plot is isolated from 
the source of water supply, 
and one wishes to save time in irriga- 
tion, a small wooden “flume” can be 
built quite cheaply to carry and dis- 
tribute the water. The best type for 
the ordinary garden can be made 
from redwood lumber, using three 
pieces—a 1x8-inch for the bottom and 
two 1x6-inch pieces for the sides. 
Joints and seams should be tarred to 
prevent leakage. Generally small gal- 
vanized iron valves, known as “berry 
gates” are a part of the small garden 
flume. These are placed on the sides, 
each nailed overa hole about an inch 
in diameter. The flow can be regu- 
lated with these gates, several rows 
receiving water at the same time. 


A question most often asked of ex- 
hibitors at our fall flower shows is: 
“How do you preserve the freshness 
of bloom in your dahlias so long after 
cutting?” There are many answers, 
but the grower who is producing com- 
mercially will tell you that he keeps a 
bucket of water boiling and after cut- 
ting, places the tips of the stems in it 
for about 20 seconds, then plunges 
them into another bucket of cold 
water. Burning the cuts over a gas 
flame is also practiced. If the blooms 
droop prematurely, they may be 
freshened by plunging the stems deep 
in hot (not boiling) water, and allow- 
ing them to remain until the water 
cools. 

* oa 

Every year, garden lovers are of- 
fered many so-called “new introduc- 
tions.” New and exotic plants have a 
charm which is enhanced by fabulous 
promises of those who offer them, but 
unless they are catalogued by reliable 
plants-men, they should not be given 
space in the garden. 

One of the most useful and easily 
grown perennial flowers for the Cali- 
fornia garden is the Coreopsis lanceo- 
lata, or “California Sunshine.”’ It pro- 
ducesa wealth of long stemmed, bright 
yellow blooms for cutting over a long 
season—often from April to Septem- 
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Contributed by 


Western Gardeners 


ber. It is not particular as to soils, 
and will stand a lot of drought when 
once established. 
k + <a 

Newcomers to the West should 
know that some of the bulb plants 
which thrive only in full sunshine 
“back East”’ will do best here in par- 
tial shade. This is especially true of 
the Southwest and interior sections. 
Both tulips and hyacinths, for in- 


Care of 
Dahlia Babies 
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The dahlia baby’s spine is frail 
So stake her backbone without fail, 








Cae ie 
Plant food added to the soil 
Is dahlia baby’s codliver oi!. i 











The hygienic dahlia baby 
Must be sprayed—and I don’t mean 
may 





Give her sunshine—water and hoe 
ms she'll win a prize at the Dahlia 
show. 
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stance, when planted in the full sun 
often “‘go blind”—that is, the flower 
begins to bloom as soon as the head is 
above the surface of the soil. As a re- 
sult, there is little stem development. 


+ 

The twelve best roses for western 
gardens, as selected by one of the best 
known rose specialists in California 
are: Dame Edith Helen (bright pink); 
Rose Marie (rose pink); Mme. But- 
terfly (light pink); Los Angeles (flame 
pink); Etoile de Holland (deep crim- 
son); Hoosier Beauty (deep scarlet); 
Miss C. E. Van Rossem (deep scar- 
let); Golden Emblem (golden yel- 
low); Feu Joseph Looymans (apricot 
yellow); Lady Margaret Stewart, 
(tawny yellow); Angele Pernet 
(orange); and Lulu (coral.) Selection 
of “‘best” varieties in flowers is al- 
ways approached with fear and trepi- 
dation, so to speak, for it is largely a 
matter of personal opinion. In the 
above list, however, one will not find 
a rose that is not entirely worthwhile. 


Fk +t +b 

The Feijoa, or pineapple guava, as 
it is sometimes called, makes an ex- 
cellent dual purpose hedge planting. 
Although it attains considerable 
height, the tree-shrub can be pruned 
back in hedge form with little care. 
As an ornamental, it has beautiful 
foliage, the leaves being silver gray on 
the under side, and olive green on the 
upper side. The flowers are also ex- 
tremely attractive. The fruit is ex- 
quisite in flavor, and has a distinctive 
aroma. They are eaten fresh usually, 
but make excellent jelly. The Feijoa 
will stand the heat of the interior val- 
leys of California quite well, and is 
fairly resistant to cold. Plant both 
the Choiceana and the Superba, to in- 
sure proper pollination. 


i a + 


Annual larkspur, planted together 
with groups of primulinus hybrids, 
makes a splendid combination. Both 
plants give the appearance of wild 
flowers in their natural state, while 
the blue of the larkspur sets off the 
lighter shades of the primulinus to 
advantage. (More tips on page 62 
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No matter what the requirements of your kitchen, 
there is a Monarch Electric Range that fulfills them 
perfectly. The built-in kitchen heater is a feature par- 
ticularly adaptable to western needs. Jt is built into 
several models, with different oven arrangements. 
By providing for needed heat in the kitchen, 
Monarch has made many new converts to this 
cleaner, happier way of cooking. Just picture the 
convenience of positive, instant, clean, controlled 
heat at the touch of a switch! And the control may 


G. A. LIESER, 1218 17th Ave., No., Seattle, Wash. 
E. G. LUDWICK, 669 Fremont St., Portland, Ore. 


A Style for Eve 


This Kitchen Heater Modeltis a 
Popular Favorite in the West 





Home 


be entirely automatic. The current turned on and 
off by a time-clock. The oven maintained at a pre- 
fixed temperature automatically. And you can be 
free to come and go—knowing your dinner will be 
ready—when you want it. All Monarchs are attrac- 
tive—actually beautiful. Choose your Monarch to 
suit your kitchen color scheme—pure white, Sun- 
shine-Yellow, or Nile-Green. Write to the nearest 
address below for booklet No. 7, showing the full 
line in true colors. 


i GLENN L. BROWN, 730 E. 21st St., Oakland, Calif. 


MALLEABLE IRON RANGE COMPANY, BEAVER DAM, WISCONSIN 





ELECTRIC RANGE 
































noon, when five of us were sitting 

in the Larkspur Lady’s rose cov- 

ered arbor. We were talking 
gardens—as usual, when one ardent 
soul exclaimed “Oh, let’s start a gar- 
den club that’s different.” And start 
it we did, then and there, by electing 
the Larkspur Lady president, with a 
secretary and treasurer to help. We 
wanted to found a Garden Club that 
would live and grow and blossom as 
beautifully as our plants. We called 
a meeting for the following month, 
and eighteen came. Since then it has 
grown to sixty-four in eight months, 
and each meeting sees new members 
coming eagerly in. 

We decided not to limit it to our 
own community of Van Nuys in the 
San Fernando Valley; but with a large 
gesture called it the Southern Califor- 
nia Garden Club. And that is really 
its scope. Our members come from 
towns as far away as fifty miles and 
more; one journeyed from Santa Bar- 
bara recently to attend our meeting. 
Several come from Pasadena and 
thereabouts, many from Los Angeles. 
With members coming from such 
varied localities, a great variety of 
ideas and plans are always before us. 
And the gardens range from just the 
small ones home tended to a few gor- 
geous landscaped estates. It’s a true 
garden democracy, every one equal in 
interest and enthusiasm and helpful- 
ness. 

We meet the third Wednesday of 
every month at 10 a. M. in the com- 
mittee room of the public library. 
There in these charming surroundings, 
looking out on an enclosed patio, we 


I: started one sunny June after- 


hold forth. It has proved a most 
practical plan. For we found that 
meetings held in members’ gardens 


turned into lawn parties, almost. And 


























With Western Garden Clubs 


What One 


Community 
is Doing 


those who had small places felt reluc- 
tant to have a meeting there, after 
going to some large garden. This way 
there is no unequal striving. 

The meetings are supposed to end 
at twelve, but they never do. There 
are always so many unfinished sub- 
jects to discuss, exhibits to see, experi- 
ences to exchange, that we linger on. 

There is always a special bouquet 
on the big table, as well as specimen 
exhibits of flowers, or fruit or vege- 
tables, from individual gardens. And 
when any special topic is discussed, 
very complete and well labeled speci- 
mens are shown. One particularly 
good example of this was given at the 





The Garden Club 
Is the Beauty Doctor 


Which will make 
over the face of 
America 
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meeting devoted to “Shrubs.” Our 
member who specializes on shrubs and 
irises was the speaker. She had pre- 

ared a most interesting exhibit to 
illustrate her talk. On the big table 
were ranged rows of dark green 
painted cans, sand filled. In each was 
a spray of shrub, well labeled. After 
her talk, the exhibit was placed in the 
library, "and attracted a great deal of 
interest among all who came. Speci- 
mens and labels were carefully studied 
and notes made. Her spring exhibit of 
beautiful named irises was handled 
in the same way. 

Our Garden Club has found it more 
satisfactory to bring in almost no out- 
side speakers. The interest is much 
more active if the members take part 
in the programs. So our executive 
board meets and plans the year’s pro- 
grams; seasonable topics for each 
month. They choose as speakers those 
in the club who are known for their 
work in that line. Some of our pro- 
grams have taken up Spanish Gar- 
dens; Filing of Garden Material; Gar- 
den Dress; Garden Crafts; Trees and 
Shrubs; Rose Planting; Dahlias; 
Water Gardens; Iris; Flower Arrange- 
ments for the House; Color in the 
Garden. Also at each meeting the 
president gives “Timely Reminders,” 
on what planting, pruning, spraying, 
or other work is specially necessary in 
that month for the garden. This has 
been a very practical help in our gar- 
dening. At the end of the meeting 
there is a short general discussion and 
special question on individual garden 
problems; and the exchange commit- 
tee does a flourishing business. 

And so it is that each month finds 
our Garden Club growing, and all of 
us locking forward with eagerness and 
interest to each happy meeting. 

—Dorortny Louise Brack. 
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THIS LABEL 
assures you the finest 
of Mohair Velvet 

Upholstery 
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A LABEL ~ index fo the 
Correct Style in Upholstery 


Chase Velmo Mohair is recognized as the smartest of 
furniture coverings. Its richness of texture and color 
and patterning .. . its enduring beauty . . . have 


made it the vogue. 


But, having set the fashion, Velmo has been widely 
imitated ... hence the knowing ones have learned, 
when buying upholstered pieces, to look for the Velmo 
label, which makers of the finest furniture are using 
as a guarantee that the covering is of genuine Velmo. 


If you’re ordering upholstery for pieces bought 
‘‘in the denim,” your decorator will get samples 
of the newest, smartest patterns of Velme for your 
selection. An interesting booklet, “‘ Beauty that 
Endures,”’ sent free on request. 





Chase Velmo, made by SANFORD MILLS, SANFORD, ME. 
Selling Agents: L. C. Chase & Co., Boston 
New York Detroit Chicago San Francisco Atlantic City 























































ope Camping’sthelife. Windrippling 
inthe leaves. Brook gushing. Bull frogs 
grumbling ... great stuff. But here’s what 
listens best to me: ‘‘Come and get it!” 
And brother, the chow is ready quick 
when you take a COLEMAN CAMP 
STOVE. 


Speed? Why in two minutes that 
COLEMAN is ready to cook, fry, broil 
or roast anything on the menu—on the 
spot! Makes its own gas from plain gas- 
oline. Has an air pump built in—you 
can’t lose it or leave it behind—it’s part 
of the stove. Hot blast starter and wind 
baffles built in, too. A cinch to use and 
to carry. 

Ask Your Dealer for the “dope” on 
Coleman Camp Stoves. And mail the 
coupon with a dime for your Coleman 
Motor Campers’ Manual, 101 helpful 
outing hints. 


THE COLEMAN LAMP & STOVE Co. 
General Offices: Wichita, Kansas, U. S. A. 
Factories: Wichita, Chicago, 
‘oronto 

Branches: Philadelphia, 
= Chicago, LosAngeles 
(CS70) 







a. Lantern, 
anothercamping pal. 

Brighter than 20 oil 

lanterns. Storm and 

bug-proof, 

on eee ewer @Geec=e ae @e «ce 
















The Coleman Lamp & Stove Company 
(Address Nearest Office, 
Camping Dept. SU 70) 


Here’s my dime and my dealer’s name. Shoot me 
a copy of your Motor Campers’ Manual. 
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from My Notebook of 


Secrets 


By 


"FAVE you 
ever made 
+ French 
toast in your 
waffle iron? Just 
try it sometime for breakfast or lunch- 
eon. It is mighty good, and can be pre- 
pared in your electric waffle iron right 
at the table. Here is the way I make 
It. 
Beat together 4 eggs, 4% cupful of 


Jennie Barb 


| milk, 1 teaspoonful of salt, a shake of 


pepper, (1 tablespoonful of sugar, too, 
if you like it sweet) and 2 tablespoon- 
fuls of melted butter. Cut 4 slices of 


| white bread % inch thick and lay 


them in the above mixture to become 
thoroughly saturated. (If the bread 
is very fresh you may not need the 
full amount of milk.) Heat the 
waffle iron as for waffles; if electric, do 
not grease it. Place a slice of the 
bread on the hot iron and press down 
the top firmly to make the print of 
the iron in the bread. Bake as you 
would a waffle. 

If you want to 
dress it up a bit, 
cut the bread in 
rounds the size 
of a slice of pine- 
apple; proceed as 
above, and top 
each ‘‘waffle”’ 
with a slice ot 
pineapple which 
has been sautéd 
in a small quan- 
tity of butter or 
oil. Fill the cen- 


Do you have 
troublekeeping 
pimentos 
after they have 
been opened? 
They give such a “dressed up” appear- 
ance to so many otherwise just plain 
dishes, and I really think would be 
used oftener if it were not for the fact 
that in a small household a part of 
each can spoils before it is used. I'll 
tell you how I keep them for as long 
as three weeks, and the last portion 
is always in perfect condition. Here 
is the formula: Drain free from liquid, 
place pimentos in a glass jar, sprinkle 
with | level teaspoonful of salt, and 
pour over enough mild vinegar to 
cover every portion. Cover tightly 
and place in the refrigerator. When 
ready to use rinse with cold water 


ara McClure 


OW that we are in the midst of the 
fruit season, does speaking of 
Christmas gifts at this time seem a 
bit out of place? 
Well perhaps so, 
but when Christ- 


\Q) 
j mas comes and 


( 
i <Z 


you are franti- 
cally trying to 
decide upon the 
right thing to 
give to some of 
your friends, 


this idea may 
help solve the 
problem. — First 


of all let’s lay in 
a supply of those 





ter hole of the 
pineapple with 
red jelly or ruby- 
ettes to serve. 


HEN you read the phrase 

“Juice and grated rind of one 
lemon” in a recipe, do you ever stop 
and wonder just what quantity of 
juice and how much grated rind is 
really meant by that statement? I 
have many times measured the juice 
from lemons to find it would vary 
anywhere from 1 to 5 tablespoonfuls. 
We are taught to measure each ingre- 
dient very carefully—and then we 
are told to add from 1 to 5 table- 


| spoonfuls of lemon juice, which must 
| surely vary the texture and flavor of 
| our finished product! From a reliable 


source I have learned that the juice 
of 1 lemon is considered equivalent to 
14 cupful (4 tablespoonfuls) of lemon 
juice, and the grated rind of 1 lemon 
is equivalent to 2 teaspoonfuls of 
grated rind. Isn’t that worth knowing? 





I use salt and vinegar to 
keep pimentos from spoiling 


lovely glazed 
paper cups (I 
mean of course 
the ones that 
hold hot liquids). 
They are very inexpensive and most 
attractive. Then when we are mak- 
ing our favorite jellies, jams, marma- 
lades and relishes, let’s fill some of 
these cups, cover with paraffin, and 
at Christmas time tie neatly with gay 
ribbons and papers, pack in fancy 
boxes or baskets, fill in the little 
niches with homemade candies and 
cookies and the girl or boy who 
boards or lives alone in a tiny apart- 
ment will be more thrilled with such 
a gift than with something bought in 
haste which “just does not seem to fit 
in somehow.” Then again have you 
ever started to visit a sick friend and 
wished for some dainty remembrance 
to carry with you? Here again thelittle 
paper cup filled with jelly just fills 
the bill, and there is no dish for the 
busy household to bother returning. 
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—Brunette — blends beautifully 


t b 
with the new Suawmer tan complexion. 


A\ finely milled powder by Darnee, 


perlumer. Fragrantly scented, 


adherent enough lor summer ‘wear . 


A\lso shades for the Blondes 
and Titians. 


A new thrill awaits you 
in your first box of Colleen Moore 


Face Powder. 


Send tae for the powder and 10¢ 
tor packing and postage to The Owl 
Drug Com any or any agent— 

S pan, 8 


specily the shade wanted. 
There’s an agent lor The Owl 


Drug Company products near you. 
A\sk your local druggist. 


EN, 
ve 
O6btainable at the stores displaying 


this sign: FOR. TEE —And at 
= OWL DRUG CO. 





THE OWL DRUG CO. 


New York San Francisco Chica go 
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-~AND THE SUMMEK GIRL KNOWS: 





Other Colleen Moore prod-= 
ucts are: Lip Stick, Rouge, 
C ompact, Beaut y Cream, 
Astringent, Perlume, 
Toilet Water, Talcum, 
Bol y Powder, Solid 
Perfume, Liguid 
Nail Polish and 
Remover, Bath 
Crystals, and 
Vanishing 
Cream. 
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Mental Health 
Through the Years of Childhood 


WONDER if any of you 
thought—provided you read 
last month’s article in this 
series, “Setting Baby Feet on 
the Mental Health Road”—that 
your parental job was successfully 
concluded if you had a perfect baby. 

Perhaps it was a mean trick to play 
on you. For the cruel fact is that that 
is only the beginning of the task of 
rearing a mentally and physically 
healthy child. 

Infancy is the foundation of the 
house. The house won’t be much 
good if the foundation is wrong. But 
it is also true that a great many 
things must be added to a foundation 
before you have a house. 

As a matter of fact, it isn’t such a 
hard thing to do a good job with the 
baby, as long as it is mainly a ques- 
tion of feeding him the right things at 
stated intervals and leaving him alone 
the rest of the time. Lots of us do 
that right nobly. 

It is when this charming toy evolves 
into a perambulating human being, 
with ideas and desires of his own, it 1s 
when the need arises for training in 
many things, that most of us run 
aground. 

Before we tackle the peculiar prob- 
lems of early childhood, however, let 


By 


Gladys Denny Shultz 


us get in mind some general principles 
for the mentally healthful rearing of a 
child, just as we did for the handling 
of a baby. 

Dr. William H. Burnham, one of 
the leaders in the mental hygiene 
movement, gives us seven, which he 
considers of prime importance. They 
are: 

1. Children should be given oppor- 
tunity for normal reaction to their 
natural instincts and impulses—to be 
active in play and work, to sleep at 
need, to express their emotions. 
Function, response to stimulation, 
action, work, represent the first con- 
dition of mental as well as physical 
health. 

2. Children should be taught to 
control their activities and impulses. 
Control means the utilization of the 
nervous energy in developing new 
and healthful forms of activity that 
may take the place of the unwhole- 
some activity. Every interest is po- 
tentially a means of self-control. 


3. Children should be taught 
to concentrate attention on the 
one thing at hand. Children natu- 
rally do this. School and home 
should not destroy this trait. 

4. Children should be taught order- 
ly association. Tasks should be 
simple and definite, instructions clear 
and concrete, decisions and actions 
straightforward and whole-hearted. 

5. The fifth condition of mental 
health is an active attitude in the face 
of difficulties. By attempting always 
to do the best thing in a difficult situ- 
ation, a habit of the utmost impor- 
tance for mental health is soon de- 
veloped. 

6. Children should have normal 
social relations. It is better for a child’s 
mental health to eat and play and 
work and study with other children 
than alone or merely with adults. The 
only child in a family should be given 
special training. 

The seventh condition of men- 
tal health is a normal sense of de- 
pendence. First on one’s parents, 
later on something higher, such as re- 
ligion, or a high moral code. Never 
ask a child to act contrary to his con- 
science or to do a thing contrary to 
his sense of honor. 

“Such are the fundamental teach- 





Happy youngsters at the Nursery School, Oregon State College 
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F silver and gold and milk-white marble is | bathroom quite out of the ordinary. Whatever 
() this bathroom that provides a worthy set- | the size and style of your house, whatever the 
ting for the newest Crane lavatory, the Padara, | budget you must keep within, you will find the 

of gold-veined onyx marble with gold-plated | right fixtures, valves, and fittings, and just the 
egs and fittings. Silver Chinese tea paper for the | rightdecorativekey,at Crane Exhibit Rooms. Or 

walls, silver tile for the bath niche, onyx marble | write for the new book, Bathrooms for Out-of- 

to enclose the Tarnia bath. Thus does the latest | the-Ordinary Homes, with illustrations, floor 


i triumph of Crane designers and the chic origi- | plans, and descriptions. A responsible plumb- 





nality of Crane decorators suggest still another | ing contractor will tell you of Crane economy. 
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150 b ‘% 2500 
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FIXTURES, VALVES, FITTINGS, AND PIPING, FOR DOMESTIC AND INDUSTRIAL USE 


Crane Co., General Offices, 836 S. Michigan Ave., Chicago * 23 W. 44th St., New York * Branches and sales offices in one hundred and eighty cities 
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ay 
and learned that sparkling white teeth 
usually come to people who live largely on fresh ' 


fruit. “How,” said Science to himself, “can I put this 
whitener same fruit-whitener into a tooth paste?” By long 
i me i ais sane learned that for this “whiten- 
er” to do its work, it must be kept fresh, separate, 
so it is full strength at the moment of use. “Eureka,” 
said Science. “I'll put it in a separate inner tube!” 


So was born the only “fresh-whitener” tooth paste. You'll see the stain-removing whitener 





come out on your brush, a cheery red inner cream—and the white accompanying creams are 
what keep your gums healthy, protect against decay, and keep your mouth fresh, cool and 
fragrant. Give New Mix one trial. You never saw anything like it. You'll never use anything 


else. Gilmont Products Corporation, New York City. 
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ings of mental health,” adds Dr. 
Burnham. “We attempt to give the 
feeble-minded and the mentally 
disordered the benefit of them. 
We should not deprive normal chil- 
dren of the same mental training.” 

These seven principles, which 
may be considered a sort of guid- 
ing star, must be worked out in 
terms of everyday living. To do 
this let us begin at that difficult 
and important stage—with the todd- 
ler. We are assuming that this par- 
ticular toddler has been reared on a 
good health schedule, has not been 
frightened or shown off, has never 
had his dignity outraged, has been 
taught the rudiments of obedience, 
and consequently is so far a mentally 
healthy specimen. 

Now he is reaching out beyond the 
infant stage, with an infinity of lessons 
to be taught patiently by the parent. 
First, always, a careful observance of 
the health rules. 


IRST, teach him to eat every- 
thing suitable to his age; do not 
allow him to be finicky. This is ac- 
complished by insisting kindly, firmly, 
that he eat everything given him. 
Adults should not worry him, or 
express food dislikes in his presence. 
Second, teach him habits of per- 
sonal hygiene and cleanliness by at- 
tending to his needs regularly. 

Third, build up his nervous system 
by plenty of rest and the observance 
of regular nap and bedtimes. 

With these things as a background, 
remember that the main business of 
the toddler is to play. He should not 
be entertained by 
an adult but should 
play alone, or with 
other children, in 
his own pen or fenc- 
ed-in play yard. He 
learns independ- 
ence, he learns to 
handle himself. 

Let him play at 
his own game, in his 
own way, provided 
he is doing no harm. 
It trains his initi- 
ative, his imagina- 
tion, his concentra- 
tion, his persistence. 

All this time the 
parent is building 
obedience by giving 
as few commands as 
possible, but enforc- 
ing those he gives. 


Who said dish wash- 
ing wasanything but 
fun? Toddlers at the 
Nursery School find 
it an entrancing 
out-door occupation 
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ID you get your leaflet on making 
playground equipment, offered in the 
June issue? If not, send a two-cent stamp 
to the Editorial Department, SUNSET 
Magazine, 1045 Sansome St., San Fran- 
cisco, and we shall be glad to send you one. 


The Editors. 





L_—_—_—— CARIN 

The toddler absorbs these lessons 
and grows and develops apace. In 
the next stage: 

1. Now he may learn to care for his 
own possessions and to keep them in 
order, gaining orderliness and self- 
reliance. 

2. He should early assume some 
little duties about the house. Thus he 
learns responsibility and cooperation. 

3. Answer honestly his questions 
about sex, in the same, calm, matter- 
of-fact way that you answer his 
questions about everything else. Thus 
you supply him with needed informa- 
tion and at the same time give him 
confidence in you as guide and 
counselor. 

Happy the teacher who gets a child 
so trained in her school room! But 
still the task is only well begun. There 
are the long years of education, dur- 
ing which wrong handling at any 
point can play havoc with the best- 
laid foundation. 

First of all let us look to the school 
child’s health. For this let us turn to 
the pamphlet, “Mental Health Hints 
for Parents,” published by the Mental 
Hygiene Division of the Public Chari- 
ties association of Pennsylvania. 
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1. Give plenty of simple food, 
with plenty of time to eat it, and 
rest after. 

2. Allow plenty of sleep. 
romp before bedtime. 

3. Do not let him play too long at 
a time or work too long at a time. 
He needs frequent rest periods. 

4. Avoid too intense or too long- 
continued excitement. It tires him 
and instills a craving for excitement. 


No 


When He Plays 


1. Make your home a pleasant 
place for your child to play in and to 

which to bring his companions. 

2. Encourage group plays, games 
and activities. 

3. Encourage children to settle 
their disputes among themselves. 

4. Teach your child to be a good 
loser, to get his fun from playing the 
game, not from winning. Teach him 
that whining over defeat is not so 
good as learning to play well enough 
to win. 

5. Encourage him to use his hands 
skilfully at play, at work and in odd 
It helps him to be efficient and 
self-confident. 


Good Habits 


1. Encourage and help the child to 
settle his moral problems each night. 
Thus he keeps his conscience clean 
and his spirit sweet, and is not laying 
the foundation for complexes to 
trouble him later. 

2. Teach him not to mope over dis- 
appointments; that it is better to sub- 
stitute something else to do. Help 
him to make a good substitution. 

3. Teach him, it 
he has any disagree- 
able thing to do, to 
do it at once and 
get it over with. He 
thus learns self- 


mastery, prompt- 
ness and efficiency; 
he gets into the 


habit of facing 
issues, rather than 
of avoiding them. 
Now if you carry 
these precepts on 
throughout the 
grade school years 
and high school, be- 
ing careful to lay 
up some extra re- 
serves of sympathy 
snd understanding 
for the adolescent 
years, I truly be- 
lieve that you will 
have a thoroughly 
sane, forceful, use- 
fi.l, happy adult to 
show for the long 
effort. Remember, 
the adultis the goal. 
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Special Contest 


This month, a special prize 
of $5 is offered for the best 
recipe featuring another west- 
ern product: lima beans— 
green, dried or canned. The 
contest closes July 15th, and 
the prize-winning recipes will 
appear in the September is- 
sue. Address the Kitchen 
Cabinet, Sunset Magazine, 
San Francisco. 
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These recipes are designed to be clipped and 
mounted on cards for your recipe file, or they 
may be pasted in your recipe scrap book 


Cherry and Nut Upside Down Cake 


Part I Part II 
1g cupful of butter 24 cupful of butter 
Yg cupful of sugar 1% cupfuls of sugar 
1 cupful of chopped pecans 2 eggs 
2 cupfuls of cherries (canned or 1 teaspoonful of vanilla 
fresh cooked), drained 24 cupful of milk 


21% cupfuls of flour 
3 teaspoonfuls of baking powder 

Part I: Heat the 4% cupful of butter in a heavy frying pan, sprinkle 
with the sugar, nuts and cherries, and set aside while mixing the cake 
batter. 

Part II: Cream the butter, and add the sugar gradually, creaming to- 
gether. Add the eggs, one at a time, and the vanilla, beating thoroughly, 
then add alternately the milk and the flour sifted with the baking powder. 
Pour this batter over the mixture in the skillet, and bake in a moderately 
slow oven (350 degrees) 45 to 60 minutes. Turn out immediately on a 
large plate, and while it is cooling make a sauce as follows: 


Sauce for Upside Down Loaf 


114 cupfuls of cherry juice 24 cupful of whipping cream 
1 tablespoonful of cornstarch 6 maraschino cherries or 24 rubyettes 
24 cupful of sugar for garnishing 


Put 1 cupful of cherry juice in a sauce pan with the sugar and bring to 
boiling, then thicken with the cornstarch which has been dissolved in the 
remaining juice. Boil 5 minutes, stirring, then cool. Shortly before serv- 
ing, whip the cream, add the cherry syrup, and spread on the cake. Gar- 
nish with the rubyettes or the maraschino cherries, quartered. This will 
serve 8 persons generously.—J. L. S., Lewistown, Montana. 


Best-Ever Gingerbread 


1 cupful of white sugar 1 teaspoonful of ginger 

1 scant cupful of salad oil ¥ teaspoonful of cinnamon 
1 cupful of molasses 4 teaspoonful of cloves 

1 cupful of boiling water 21% cupfuls of flour 

2 teaspoonfuls of soda 2 eggs 


Combine in the order given, dissolving the soda in the hot water, and 
adding the 2 well-beaten eggs at the last. (Just 1 egg may be used if de- 
sired, and the results will be practically as good.) Bake in a greased 
square or oblong pan, in a slow oven (350 degrees) about 40 minutes. This 
is easy to make and is light and moist. The only thing I find difficult about 
this recipe is to keep the gingerbread on hand very long, for one piece 
seems to call for another!—Mrs. C. M. P., Mitt Vatiey, CALirornia. 


Creamed Ham and Mushrooms in Patty Cases 


11% cupfuls of diced cold cooked 1 tablespoonful of minced pimento 

am 1% cupfuls of button mushrooms 
11% cupfuls of thin cream sauce Y% teaspoonful of salt and pepper 
1 tablespoonful of chopped green mixed 


or ripe olives 
Add all ingredients to the cream sauce and heat thoroughly over hot 
water. Fill patty shells of either plain or puff paste with this mixture and 
serve at once, garnished with parsley and stuffed olives. Serves 5.—MIss 
E. M. M., Rico, CoLorapo. 


Cottage Cheese Salad 
2 cupfuls of cottage cheese 1 crisp cucumber, diced 
1 small onion, chopped fine 
Mix lightly, shape into balls or scoop up in rounded spoonfuls, and 
serve on lettuce with mayonnaise or Thousand Island dressing. Garnish 
with hard-cooked eggs.—Mrs. C. L. G., ORANGE, CALIFORNIA. 
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The prizewinning recipes in the berry recipe 
contest, which was announced in May, will be 


found on page 58 of this issue of the magazine 


Escalloped Clams 
Y teaspoonful of salt 
1 small can of minced clams 
1 tablespoonful of butter 
1 small can of corn 


3 bell peppers, minced fine 

1 onion, minced fine 

1 cupful of dry bread crumbs 

Y4 teaspoonful of pepper 

Fry the peppers in the butter until they are a golden brown, then add 

the onion and crumbs and fry until crisp and brown. Add the clams, 
seasonings and corn, and pour into an oiled baking dish. Bake slowly (350 
degrees) until well browned over the top—about 20 minutes.—B. P., San 
FERNANDO, CALIFORNIA. 


Banana Pudding 

1 pint of milk 1 tablespoonful of butter 

3 eggs lg teaspoonful of salt 

3 tablespoonfuls of flour 4 bananas 

34 cupful of sugar 12 graham crackers 

Scald the milk in double boiler. Beat the eggs, whites and yolks to- 

gether, and add the flour, sugar and salt, mixing well. Pour the scalded 
milk over this mixture, stirring, then return to double boiler and cook, 
stirring, until smooth and thick. Set aside to cool. In a bowl or pan place 
a layer of graham cracker crumbs, then one of sliced bananas, and one of 
the cooled custard. Repeat until the bananas and crackers have been 
used, and pour the remaining custard over all. Set in the refrigerator for 
5 or 6 hours to chill. Serve in sherbet glasses with whipped cream.—Mrs. 
J. Y., SHELTON, WASHINGTON. 


Pork Chop Fillets 

Choose short chops and bone them, so that each will be a round piece of 
solid meat. Wipe dry, season with salt and pepper, place in an oiled bak- 
ing dish and bake in a hot oven (450 degrees) until brown. Turn the 
chops, and put a level mound of bread dressing on top of each piece of 
meat. Put back into the oven to brown the dressing. Garnish with green 
pepper and shredded onion to serve. 

The dressing is made as follows: 


1 cupful of bread crumbs 
1 teaspoonful of chopped parsley 
¥4 teaspoonful of thyme 4 cupful of hot water 
44 teaspoonful of pepper 2 tablespoonfuls of melted butter 
Mix ingredients in order given. A little lemon juice may be added if 
desired.—Mrs. L. J., EUGENE, OREGON. 





Y4 teaspoonful of paprika 
Y teaspoonful of salt 


Orange Waffles 

3 cupfuls of flour 2 tablespoonfuls of grated orange 

3 teaspoonfuls of baking powder rind 

1 teaspoonful of salt Yolks of 3 eggs 

2 tablespoonfuls of sugar 34 cupful of melted butter 

2 cupfuls of milk Whites of 3 eggs 

Sift together the dry ingredients, and add the orange rind, milk, egg 

yolks and shortening. Lastly fold in the beaten whites of eggs and bake in 
a waffle iron in the usual way. Serve with butter and orange syrup or 
marmalade.—Mkrs. I. C., Huntincton, CALirornia. 


Spaghetti Alaska 


1 can of tomato soup 
Salt and pepper 


V4 package of spaghetti 
1 pound of hamburg steak 

1 cupful of boiling water 
Cook the spaghetti until tender in boiling salted water, then drain and 
keep hot. Put a tablespoonful of oil into a hot frying pan and in it saute 
the hamburg until brown, stirring occasionally. An onion or two, sliced, 
may be sauted in the hot fat before adding the meat. Add a cupful of 
boiling water, cover and boil 15 minutes, then add the cooked spaghetti, 
the salt, pepper and tomato soup.—Mrs. L. F. P., PEreErsBurG, ALASKA. 
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An Invitation 


Will you share your favor- 
ite best recipes of all kinds 
with the other readers of 
Sunset, through the Kitchen 
Cabinet? This recipe ex- 
change is a regular depart- 
ment, and $1 is paid for 
every recipe published. Ad- 
dress the Kitchen Cabinet, 
Sunset Magazine, 1045 San- 
some St., San Francisco. 
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Ds about a 
tablespoon- 
ful of Absorbine, 
Jr. in a warm 
bath. Jump in. 
Tightened muscles gently re- 
lax. Tired tissues are invigor- 
ated. Red blood courses 
through the body. You glow 
with new animation. Out of the 
tub—a brisk rub-down with 
Absorbine, Jr. full strength, 
Absorbine, Jr.’s pungent 






odor is pleasant, yet i it 1s grease- 
less—not a stain on skin or 
clothes. Come what ma —you 
are now ready for cox & 
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toy sailing boat—a large black 
and white one—used to splendid 
effect in a small yachting house one 
summer. That cottage by the sea had 
the loveliest tangled garden of flowers 
in every hue and color, too. The 
owner had dragged an old leaky row- 
| boat up on the grass near the door, 
}cut the boat in two (probably he 
| burned up the second half for picnic 
| fires) and filling the artistic half with 
| sod, had planted nasturtiums and 
|clambering vines in the green and 
lw hite piece of a boat that added tre- 
|mendously to the effect of the little 
e green and white house by the sea. 








| 
| DP yea c are so many novel things 
you can do toa small place that 
are effective but that wouldn’t quite 
ny ina city home. It’s a lark to make 
lover a cabin, I think. 
| And don’t forget to look spick and 
/span yourself. This idea of going on a 
| summer vacation looking like a tramp 
(in all your faded and “tired out’ 
clothes 1s all wrong, if you ask the men 
| folks about it. All too often when you 
| see a group of hikers on the road, the 
girls look as if they’d outdone them- 
| selves to see who could look the tacki- 
jest. How a girl stands out from a 
_ crowd like this if she wears an attrac- 
| tive but durable sweater outfit with a 
bright scarf flirting in the wind! 

The laundry problem need not 
worry you if you plan carefully. Let 
the children wear sun suits or overalls 
most of the time, and provide your- 
self with smart washable prints. 

The food problem will naturally be 
different in the country or the moun- 
tains or sea-side than it is at home. 
There are almost sure to be good 
grocers near at hand in these days. If 
there are not, then stock your emer- 
gency shelf high with canned goods, 
'and make arrangements for a town 
|grocer to send you an order every 
other day, for meats and green food 
Undoubtedly you will have 
some means of getting around, so that 
| vou will be able to drive somewhere to 
_buy spring chickens, and plenty of 
fresh fruit and vegetables. 

Growing children and tired business 
men must eat even—or especially !— 
on vacation. Appetizing meals with- 
out complete equipment really need 
not be as difficult to arrange as they 
sound. A large chicken fricassee, for 
instance, can make nourishing soup 
'and chicken-and-biscuit on Sunday, 
and perhaps creamed chicken on 
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Feeding the Family on 
()JACATION 


(Continued from page 47) 


toast, or spaghetti and soup on Mon- 
day for the children. 

It is well to take a good supply of 
dates, figs and wholesome cookies 
along for sweets for the youngsters. 
Oatmeal cookies and milk make a 
satisfying “tea” for hungry tots, and 
filled cookies with nuts and raisins are 
both filling and tasty. These could be 
made up in large quantity before leav- 
ing the city home, as they keep per- 
fectly and are even better after stand- 
ing a week or so. 

Purees and baby foods now come in 
cans and jars so that problem need 
not worry the mother of a small child. 
It is well for her to take along a supply 
sufficient to last the entire vacation. 

If you have been using a miscellany 
of assorted dishes at the camp cot- 
tage, why not discard them this sea- 
son, and bring down your fresh look- 
ing breakfast set in green and white 
china, or one of the gay waffle sets 
that are so inexpensive. Nothing 
spoils the looks of good food more 
than mean-looking dishes. 

It is really the little things that 
count in a summer place—a bright 
hanging book-shelf of enticing books 
to while away lazy summer hours, a 
corner cupboard or niche that will 
hold a copper bowl of marigolds, a 
little brass tea caddy, or a china hen 
full of peppermints! 

And here are recipes for some of the 
cookies that you will like to prepare 
before your trip, and take with you. 


Filled Cookies 


2% cupful of shortening 
11% cupfuls of sugar 


2 eggs 

Y cupful of milk 

2 teaspoonfuls of baking powder 

1 teaspoonful of vanilla 

1 teaspoonful of lemon extract 

Y4 teaspoonful of salt 

31% cupfuls of flour 

Cream the shortening and sugar 
two minutes. Add the eggs, extracts, 
salt and milk and beat well. Add the 
rest of the ingredients and when 
blended, chill two hours or over night. 
Roll out very thin on a floured board 
and cut with a cooky cutter about 
two inches in diameter. Place a tea- 
spoonful of the date filling on_one 
cooky and top with another. Press 
down into place, using the edge of a 
fork to press the edges together. 
Make four fork pricks on the top of 
each filled cooky. Place three inches 
apart on a greased cooky sheet and 
bake for 15 minutes in a moderate 
oven (375 degrees). 
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Id b HAVE just received 
e three issues of your new maga- 
leav- zine. It fills a long felt want 
per- for me. There is nothing we 
tand- need so much here in California 
as a good western magazine, | 
r have read every article in them 
ne in and find they are all live, inter- 
need esting reading. [I Particularly 
hild. enjoy Sydney B. Mitchell's 
] garden dissertations, “Lazy 
Pp y Days ina Honolulu Beach Cot- 
10n. tage,” and “A Visit to a Can- 
lany oncita Garden.”—Mrs, M. M.. 
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‘ill tive features. Wish you suc-_ 
cess and a big circulation,— 
a F. B. S., Portland, Oregon. 
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And this from Honolulu 


Recervep my first copy 
of the new SUNSET. I am very 
much interested in your gar- 
den suggestions, lily ponds es- 
pecially. I would suggest you 
give us subscribers more de- 
tails on garden improvements. 
My whole family takes great 
delight in reading the maga- 
zine and looking at the illus- 
trations. The younger mem- 
bers take great interest in the 
home decorations and cooking. 
For my part I think it’s a maga- 
zine worth while reading.— 


| ee Honolulu, T. H. 
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Tell Your F riends about 
this new 
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of Good Ideas 
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Date Filling 


1 tablespoonful of flour 

2 tablespoonfuls of lemon juice 
4% teaspoonful of salt 

24 cupful of sugar 

44 teaspoonful of cinnamon 

2 tablespoonfuls of water 


Mix the ingredients 


filling thickens. Coo] before 
upon the cookies, 
good for tarts, 


Nut Oatmeal Cookies 

1 scant cupful of shortening 

2 cupfuls of brown sugar 

1 teaspoonful of cinnamon 

1 teaspoonful of cloves 

1 teaspoonful of nutmeg 

@ teaspoonful of salt 
1 teaspoonful of vanilla 
2 eggs 
4g cupful of milk 
1 cupful of chopped figs 
4% cupful of chopped nuts 
1 cupful of oatmeal 
2% cupfuls of flour 
1 teaspoonful of soda 
1 teaspoonful of baking powder 


Cream the shortenin 
until creamy. Add the 


minutes. Add the rest 
ents and blend 
small bits of th 
and flatten out, 
a greased cooky 


ately slow oven (350 
minutes. 


slower, longer baking than pl 
cookies. This recipe m 
cookies. 


Spiced Prune Cup Cakes 

16 cupful of shortening 

114 cupfuls of sugar 

4 eggs 

1 cupful of water 

114 teaspoonfuls of cinnamon 

1 teaspoonful of nutmeg 

234 cupfuls of flour 

4 teaspoonfuls of baking powder 

1 teaspoonful of vanilla 

6 teaspoonful of salt 
1 teaspoonful of allspice 
34 teaspoonful of cloves 

¥4 cupful of chopped walnuts 
34 cupful of cooked, drained chopped 
prunes 

Cream shortening; add sugar and 
cream well again. Add beaten eggs, 
one at a time, beating well after each 
addition. Add water and fold in flour 
which has been sifted with other dry 
Ingredients. Add vanilla, nuts and 
Prunes. Bake in small muffin Pans in 
a moderate oven (350 degrees) for 45 
minutes. These need not be frosted as 
they keep better without icing. 







It's A Coop IDEA~ 


to sift flour in a Paper 
Plate, then bend plate 
slightly and Pour flour 
into the bowl. 
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1% cupfuls of chopped, seeded dates 


and cook very 
slowly, stirring constantly until the 
spreading 
This filling is also 


g§ and sugar 
spices, vanilla, 
salt, eggs and milk and beat for two 
i of the ingredi- 
thoroughly. Break off 
e dough with a spoon 
three inches apart on 
tin. Bake in a moder. 
degrees) for 12 
Oatmeal cookies require 
ain sugar 
akes four dozen 
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- 
Snow Gowned Giants! 
Shoulder the Sky 


“JASPER 


IN THE CANADIAN ROCKIES 








Find new adventure in this land of 
rugged mountain beauty ... with Jasper 
Park Lodge as headquarters. Trail ride 


or motor to Angel Glacier on Mt. 
Edith Cavell. View 


depths of Maligne Can 
deur of the wonderful R 
the sky-blue waters of Pyramid Lakes 


and the Majesty of towering, snow- 
crested Pyramid Mountain. 


the cavernous 
yon; the gran- 
amparts Range; 


Shoot thrilling rounds of golf on the 


finest 18-hole course in the Canadian 


Rockies; loosen up your racquet arm 
on hard, fast tennis courts at Jasper 
Park Lodge. 


Mountain climbing 
ing heights and back 
or extended trips with Swiss guides to 
high summits; conducted expeditions 


to Mt. Robson and to the Columbia 
| Ice Fields. 


a —— 


—up neighbor- 
between Meals, 


Or relax and rest in the comfort of 
your fully-serviced Io 


& villa. Evenings 
| of bridg 


€, music and dancing at the cen- 

tral lodge— canoeing on Lac Beauvert — 
| a delightful social atmosphere with vis- 
itors from all Parts of the world. 


The way to see Jasper is on the &teat 
Triangle Tour of British Columbia — 
1200 miles by rail and 600 miles by 
| water, with an optional Side-trip to 


Alaska. 










Jasper Golf Week + September 7th to 14th 


For detailed information and 


reservations at Jasper Park Lodge, consult 
the nearest Canad an National offices 






2B Som 
an 6) 


Send for booklets on 
Triangle Tour and 
Jasper Park Lodge, 


[CANADIAN NATIONAL 


The Largest Railway System in America 


W. J. GILKERSON 
689 Market Street 
San Francisco 


H. R. BULLEN 
607 So. Grand Ave. 
Los Angeles 


J. F. McGUIRE A. B. HOLTORP 
1329 Fourth Avenue 302 Yamhill Street 
Seattle 


Portland 








Process 
Packed 
in Tins 





Am original 
Creation! 


IMITATED? Widely! But the imitations 
are only imitations. An artist whose 
forte is confections, created Almond 
Roca—and the creation is sti] his. It is 
neither cream candy, hard candy nor 
chocolate. It is as individualistic as the 
Charmed Land from whence it comes 
—and as thoroughly captivating. We invite 
you to make its acquaintance with this under- 

standing: If you know another confection its 
equal we will return your money.* * * Should 
you not readily locatean Almond Roca dealer 
address us direct, including a dollar and a 
half for a prepaid package. Also include your 
dealer’s name that we might offer him our 
Almond Rocaproposition.***Brown& Haley, 

Confectioners to the Elect, Tacoma, Washington. 


Brown & Haley’s 


Almond 
Roca 


America’s Finest Confection 
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..and here’s a new 


Ssummecr desser a 


Try this new and 
delicious Marsh- 
mallow Date Mousse 
—notice the delicate 
and tempting flavor 
which Mapleine adds. 
You'll find many sum- ! 
mer desserts are enriched by this famous 
syrup-maker and flavoring. 

Marshmallow Date Mousse 

Add one teaspoon Mapleine to one cup cream and whip 
until stiff. Cut up twelve marshmallows and one-half 
cup dates and add to above. Pour this into a mould and 
chill thoroughly or pack in ice and salt, then freeze. 
Alice Bradley’s “Mapleine Cookery’’ sent free upon 
request. Crescent Manufacturing Company, Depart- 
ment 16, Seattle, Washington. 


MAPLEINE 


For syrup...for flavoring 

















The Martin Incinerator 


Has Many Exclusive Advantages 





Heavy tank-steel and thick cast iron 
construction that will last for years; 
a patented perforated inner flue that 
prevents clogging and insures com- 
plete burning of contents; an unusually large 
opening that easily handles grocery cartons, 
shrub trimmings and other bulky trash. 
Needs to be emptied only two or three times 
a year. 
Three Sizes 

$15.50 $29.50 $49.50 
5 DAYS’ FREE TRIAL 


If notsatisfiedinthis period, 
money cheerfully refunded 


Martin Iron Works 
Dept. S 
1222 E. 28th St., Los Angeles 





Endorsed by 
Box 757, Arcade Station Health, Sanitary 
and Fire Officials 


Phone Humbolt 3407 
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Berries at Their Best 


Prize-Winners in the Western Berry Recipe 
Contest Announced in the May Issue 


T first thought, berries in general are not so typically western as 
most of the other fruits and vegetables that we have been featuring 
in this series of recipe contests calling for new and original ways 
of using western-produced foods. Western-grown berries are in a class 
by themselves, however, and so we feel that they deserve a place in this 
series. 
The first prize recipe has the interesting title, “Mt. Shasta Surprise 
Dessert.”’ It is contributed by Mrs. Howard Lynch, of Seattle, Washing- 
ton, who receives the $5 prize. 


Mt. Shasta Surprise Dessert 

For the base of the “mountain” bake a cake in a round tin. You may 

use any favorite recipe for a simple cake. Here is the one I use: 
Y4 cupful of shortening 4 tablespoonfuls of cocoa or 
1 cupful of sugar ground chocolate 
1 egg 11% cupfuls of flour 
1 cupful of sour milk ¥ teaspoonful of salt 
¥ teaspoonful of soda 1 teaspoonful of vanilla 

Mix in the order given, creaming shortening and sugar, and sifting the 
soda, cocoa, flour and salt together. A little more flour may be needed, 
depending on the kind used. Bake 35 to 40 minutes in a moderate oven 
(375 degrees). 

For the top of the mountain, make a cornstarch pudding as follows: 

3 cupfuls of milk 1 egg,yolk and white 
¥4 cupful of sugar separated 
6 tablespoonfuls of cornstarch 1 cupful of loganberries 

Scald the milk, reserving a little to mix with the sugar, cornstarch and 
egg yolk, which are blended together. Stir into the hot milk and cook, 
over hot water, until smooth and thick. Take from the fire and fold in the 
stifly beaten egg white; when nearly cool, carefully fo'd in the logan- 
berries. Mold in a deep round bow! which has been quickly dipped into 
cold water to prevent sticking. 

Now we are ready to put the mountain together. Place the cake on a 
large round serving plate, and if desired, ice thinly with uncooked choco- 
late icing. Invert the pudding carefully i in the exact center of the cake. 
Pile the top high with whipped cream to represent snow, and scatter any 
kind of coarsely cut nutmeats on the edge of the cake below. The pink 
glow of the loganberries will gleam through the snowy ridges of cream like 
the sunset tints on a real mountain. A silver cake may be used for the 
foundation for parties, but most men seem to prefer a dark cake. To 
serve, cut into wedge-shaped portions like a pie. 

Mrs. J. S. Horn, of South Pasadena, California, receives a $1 prize for 
her “Blackberry Crumb Pudding.” The other contributors whose recipes 
are given below receive $1 each, also, 


Blackberry Crumb Pudding 

Into a buttered casserole or deep glass baking dish place alternate 
layers of blackberries and bread crumbs, dotting the crumbs with butter 
and sprinkling the berries with sugar as each layer is added. The top 
layer should be crumbs, sprinkled with sugar and dotted with butter. 
Cover and bake in a moderate oven (375 degrees) until berries are well 
cooked, then uncover, let brown, and serve warm with hard sauce or 
whipped cream. 

From Mrs. F. W. Stevens, Portland, Oregon, comes this rule for making 
Strawberry Fritters. Other berries may be used in place of those called 
for, of course. 


Strawberry Fritters 
1 cupful of flour 1 egg 
Y4 teaspoonful of salt 24 cupful of milk 
ils  teaspoonfuls of baking powder 2 cupfuls of berries, halved 
Sift dry ingredients together; add the beaten egg and milk, and beat 
until smooth. Fold in the halved berries, and drop by spoonfuls into 
deep hot fat (390 degrees on the frying-thermometer) and let brown, 
turning once. Drain on paper, dredge with powdered sugar, and serve hot. 
Blueberry Cobbler comes from Mrs. Fred W. Adams, of Benicia, Cali- 
fornia. Other berries may be used if desired. 
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Blueberry Cobbler 


2 cupfuls of flour 

Y cupful of sugar 

4 teaspoonfuls of baking powder 
V4 teaspoonful of salt 

¥ cupful of shortening 

¥ cupful of milk 


e 
1 pon of blueberries (or 1 pint of 
fresh cooked ones, sweetened to 
taste) 
2 tablespoonfuls of flour 
Sift flour once before measuring, 
then mix and sift first four ingredients 
together. Cut in the shortening with 
a pastry flaker or two knives; beat the 
egg well, add the milk, and stir lightly 
into the dry ingredients. Mix a little 
of the blueberry juice with the 2 
tablespoonfuls of flour, then stir it 
into the berries. Put them into a pud- 
ding dish, pour—or rather, drop—the 
batter over the berries, and bake in a 
hot oven (400 degrees) for about 30 
minutes. The syrup will boil up be- 
tween the dough. This recipe serves 
eight. 
Mrs. W. T. MacLaughlin, of Wil- 

mington, California, sends a recipe 
for Strawberry Supreme. 


Strawberry Supreme 


4 tablespoonfuls of quick-cooking 
tapioca 

2 cupfuls of hot water 

1 cupful of sugar 

1 teaspoonful of butter 

1 pint of strawberries 

Cook the first four ingredients to- 

gether until clear. Let cool. Wash 
and hull the berries, cut in halves, 
age x with sugar, and let stand in 
the refrigerator half an hour in their 
own juice. Stir into the chilled tapi- 
oca, and serve with whipped cream. 


An interesting recipe for Berry Par- 
fait comes from Mrs. E. C. Bacus, of 
Alameda, California. 


Berry Parfait 


1 box of berries (any kind desired) 
V4 cupful of powdered sugar 

¥ cupful of raw rice 

44 cupful of sugar 

1 cupful of whipped cream 

Prepare and wash the berries, 
drain, spread on a shallow dish and 
sprinkle with the powdered sugar. 
Place in the refrigerator for an hour. 
Wash the rice, cook rapidly in boiling 
salted water until tender, then drain 
and chill. Just before serving mix 
lightly with the whipped cream and 
sugar and the berries, which have 
been drained free from juice. Pile 
lightly in sherbet glasses, and garnish 
with whipped cream and whole ber- 
ries. Strawberries and raspberries are 
delicious in this. 

We hope that every one of you who 
read these recipes will enjoy them 
thoroughly, and that you yourself will 
be inspired to take part in the very 
next contest. Why not start with the 
one announced in the Kitchen Cabi- 
net in this issue?>—TuE Eprrors. 
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It’s a Good Idea _ 


to read the New SUNSET 


























The new Sunset is the 
western magazine of good ideas. 
It is new from cover to cover and 
in each issue you will find dozens 
of good ideas that will help you 
with 


Your Garden 
v v Cooking 


< 


v Home Planning 
vy v_ Interior Decorating 
v ¥ Vacation Plans 


and many other all western, all 
interesting features. 


Tell Your Neighbors 













































about this progressive 
new Sunset. They will appreciate 
your kindness in letting them see 
your copy. The blank below is 
for their benefit as well as yours. 
Point out to them that a full 
year’s enjoyment may be had for 
only one dollar or better yet, 
three years’ enjoyment for just 
two dollars. 





| For An Extra Income 


Your garden club, your 
church society, or yourself 
may be interested in a simple 
convenient method of secur- 
ing an extra income. Write 
to Sunset Magazine for full 


| 
| 
| 














details. 
USE THIS COUPON 
NOW 
= —— ——— —————————— ———— —————————— a 
SUNSET MAGAZINE Just attach a dollar bill, money order, 


or check to coupon, or if you prefer a 


1045 Sansome Street bill will be mailed to you later. Write 


San Francisco, California additional names in margin of page. 
[_] One year for $1.00 [_] Three years for $2.00 
a oii iG 5s akan sate seen eae 
i. ic tbe s peadeeed sedenaenes wae 
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“Ane Tewclr 
uf tel with 
HOPE 
STONES 


Seon your Jeweler 


Caer, fire, brilliance, 
hardness—they are the 
precious qualities that 
make Hope synthetic 
stones the natural choice 
for fine jewelry. Look for 
the “Heller Hope” tag on 
rings and other jewelry 
—it is your stone guar- 


antee. Write for booklet. 


HOPE 
Raby Zircon 
Ultralite Emerada 
Sapphire Rozircon 
Blue Spinel, etc. 


Ceylon Sapphire 


+ 





HOPE STONES ARE CREATED BY 
THE MAKERS OF DELTAH PEARLS 





L. HELLER & SON, Inc., 15 W. 47 St., N.¥.C. 





ape 
“_— 


Beauties 
Have Used It 
tor 40 Years! 


Allthis time KREMOLA Face Cream has been the most 
cherished beauty secret of thousands of women — proving 
its wonderful power to beautify and “‘youthify’’ the skin. 
The woman who is young and beautiful should haveit;and 
she who is past her 
prime must getits 
marvelous help in 
—— ip a 
Makes the smoothing lines an 
. : whitening the skin. 
; Skin Beautiful Because of the cura- 
tive, purifying qualities Kremolais remarkably effectivein 
Eczema anid other skin troubles. At your dealer's, or sent 





postpaid by mail. Large package $1.25. Writeforfree book. 


FREE 00g or ang doa 


Chicago, Illinois 
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OTF 
By Jean 


VERY woman knows that when 
she goes traveling, she is torn 
between two desires: one, to 
demonstrate to the traveling world 
at large that she can keep clean and 
fresh and pleasant in spite of dust, 
tiredness, and the necessity for keep- 
ing clothes in a suitcase; the other, to 
give up and let go and just be careless. 

The arguments are all in favor of 
one’s following the first course. It is 
a struggle, to be sure, but isn’t it a 
struggle to be superlatively clean and 
well groomed anywhere and any time? 
I think it is. In the case of train travel, 
particularly if one is crossing the 
desert or hot plains of the Middle 
West, the struggle at least gives one 
something to do and prevents possible 
boredom. 

“How to be beautiful though 
traveling” requires considerable 
thought and preparation in advance. 
I cannot lay down inflexible laws that 
you must follow, but perhaps these 
suggestions, gleaned from experience 
and observation and conversation will 
help you to achieve that comfortable 
feeling of knowing you look smart and 
attractive even in the midst of dis- 
couragements. 

I must say, before discussing this 
matter of what to do, that train travel 
has been made much more comfort- 
able and conducive to good appear- 
ance in the last few years. A number 
of the transcontinental trains provide 
maid service, so that one may have 
dresses pressed, enjoy a good sham- 
poo and manicure en route, and, 
greatest bliss of all, a shower bath 
daily. 

But to go back to the planning for 
beauty on the trip. Some thought 
should be given to the way in which 
creams and such are cared for in the 
suitcase. One of the greatest helps to 
orderliness that I have enjoyed dur- 
ing the past year or more is a small 
leather case, which holds all the awk- 
wardly shaped tubes and jars and 
tools of the trade of personal beauty. 
I believe these cases were originated 
for men, for the compact carrying of 





shaving equipment; but they are so 
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pee ae 


li (ood Looks 


the Traveler 










Ashcroft 


admirable for the purpose mentioned 
above that surely the men will not 
object to our adopting them too. 

There are various other smart and 
useful arrangements for carrying these 
necessary articles. A fitted suitcase is 
a splendid foundation on which to 
build one’s equipment, but I have 
never yet seen a suitcase that would 
comfortably hold all the things I de- 
mand when traveling! 

The fitted case, if you have one, will 
supply comb and _ brush, nail-file, 
powder box, soap container, tooth- 
brush holder, hand mirror, and var- 
ious other pieces. But you will need 
some sort of case, rubber-lined roll, 
bag, or the like—to hold tooth paste, 
creams, and incidentals. 

A word about tooth-brushes while 
traveling. Do by all means take two 
brushes, and use them alternately. 
(This advice is just as good at home, 
too, you know.) And a small jar of 
table salt may well be tucked in, in 
which to dip your brush each time 
after you have finished using it. The 
salt will sterilize the brush excellently. 
A closed suitcase is a fine incubator 
for bacteria, and it is practically im- 
possible to allow the brush to dry 
thoroughly in the open air as one does 
at home. A bottle of mouth wash is 
most appreciated too. 

For thorough cleansing of your face, 
neck and hands—which will need to 
be done two or three times a day— 
you will need four things: a thin 
cleansing cream, to be applied gener- 
ously and allowed to soak in a few 
minutes; cleansing tissues, with which 
gently to wipe away the dirt and oil; 
a skin freshener or mild astringent, to 
be applied with a bit of absorbent 
cotton, to close the pores and make 
your face feel glowingly clean; and a 
light vanishing cream to serve as a 
base for powder. 

You will need to include a heavier 
tissue cream for use at night, after re- 
moving with cleansing cream and tis- 
sues all the make-up and the soil that 
you may have accumulated during 
the day. This is very necessary when 
traveling, for the strain of trying to 
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- ORDINARY SOAPS 











AND SHAMPOOS 




















CAN’T REMOVE IT! 


i | 











O matter how often the scalp 
and hair are shampooed the 
ordinary way, Adult Cradle Crust will 
still remain. This deeply entrenched 
scalp crust will not respond to old 
methods. There is only one way to 
be perfectly sure. 


“Hair-A-Gain” dissolves and banish- 
es Adult Cradle Crust where all other 
soaps, shampoos, so-called systems 
and treatments fail. 


“Hair-A-Gain” was discovered 
and formulated primarily for 
this purpose: to remove per- 
manently Adult Cradle Crust, 
the now recognized cause of 
fading, thinning hair. 





If you are skeptical —if you have been 
led to believe, because of many dis- 
appointments, that there is nothing 
that will restore hair to its former 
beauty and health—just try this new 
method of getting rid of Adult Cradle 
Crust. A surprise awaits you. 


Try “Hair-A-Gain”. You can actually 
see the results in five days. And the 
new feeling of perfect cleanliness in 
scalp and hair will be a source of 
delight after you have tried 
this simple, scientific over- 
night method. 
“Hair-A-Gain” is obtainable 
wherever toilet goods are 
sold. Start in tonight! 


GEORGIA O. GEORGE 
—Nationally known lecturer and authority on the scalp 
and hair, is the originator of ‘‘Hair-A-Gain’’ § yystemethod 
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SYSTEMETI 
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Reg. U. S. Pat. Off. 


Copyright 1929, Georgia O. George, Inc. 








Sa 


They hang on the line like 
white flags of cleanliness — these 
snow-white clothes were dirty yester- 
day. Yet, the tap-water in which they 
were washed was hard. 

But that hard water was softened 
with Melo. It became a wonderful 
cleaner, even without soap. No hard- 
ness in the water. No dirty ring. No 
scum got into the fabric of the dates 
and made them grayish white. The 
hard water, softened with Melo, was 
just like rain water. 

Use Melo wherever you want soft 
water. Put two tablespoonfuls in the 
bathtub. No dirty ring to scrub from 
the tub! Put two tablespoonfuls in the 
washtubs. Puta tablespoonful in the 
dishpan. Melo saves soap. 

Melo costs only 10 cents a can 
(slightly higher in far western states). 
Buy 3 and put one in the kitchen, one 
in the laundry and one in the bathroom. 
Get it at your grocer’s. 

THE HYGIENIC PRODUCTS CO. 


Canton, Ohio 
Manufacturers of Sani-Flush 


WA aR 
WAN +f = SS 


HARD WATER PLUS MEL'O MAKES SOFT WATER 





















































Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. 


WELO 


WATER SOFTENED WITH MELO 
IS A REMARKABLE CLEANER 


10 cents 


The water in the United 
States is generally from 5 
to 25 times too hard. Melo 
will make the water in your 
city as soft as rain water. 


Sandie 
Mercolized Wax 


Keeps Skin Young 


Remove all blemishes and discolorations by regularly using 
pure Mercolized Wax. Get an ounce, and use as directed. 
Fine, almostinvisible particles of aged skin peel off, until all 
defects, such as pimples, liver spots, tan, freckles and large 
pores have disappeared. Skin is beautifully clear, soft and 
velvety, and face looks years younger. Mercolized Wax 
brings out the hidden beauty. To quickly remove wrink- 
les and other age lines, use this face lotion: 1 ounce pow- 

saxolite and 1 half pint witch hazel. At Drug Stores. 











Your Skin 

Young! Marcelle 

Face Powder and Cream 

will bring you glowing beauty 

as they have to millions of women 

for over 50 years. Of finest quality—Mar- 
celle Complexi Requisites are always sold 
to you with a money-back guarantee.Try them. 


Cc. W. BEGGS SONS & CO. 
Marcelle Laboratories 
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see everything there is to see—and 
| that usually in brilliant sunlight—is 
' sure to bring lines around the eyes. 
Then, too, dry winds wreak havoc on 
one’s complexion. 
A compact manicure outfit, with a 
good long blunt nail file to accompany 
it, will tempt one to give her nails an 
extra few minutes of attention each 
day at some time when the dressing 
room is not crowded with women 
dressing or undressing. 
A heavy hairnet worn at night will 
help to train one’s locks in the way 
they should go, and is less conspicuous 
than a fancy cap which might be 
charming in one’s own bedroom. By 
the same token, a rather tailored type 
of kimono is smarter for Pullman wear 

| than a frilly negligee, which looks de- 
cidedly out of place. 
| It is my personal opinion that a 
good long trip occasionally is a good 
thing for one’s appearance, for it en- 
tails a checking up on one’s habits 
and acts as a stimulus to better daily 


| Nuggets 
of 
Garden Gold 


REMONTIA MEXICANA 
k makes an excellent garden shrub, 

especially when one attempts 
to continue a Spanish theme 
in the gardens around a Span- 
ish home. Its flowers are golden- 
orange in color, shading to a rich red- 
dish-brown on the under side. The 
plant grows from 5 to 20 feet tall, and 
blossoms throughout the greater por- 
tion of the year. As the plant is hard 
to grow from seed, it is usually bought 
from nurseries in large cans, then 
transplanted. The shrub may be 
moved from the can almost any time 
during the year, although it will prob- 


spring. It is best to fill the bottom of 
the hole with a little gravel before 
putting the plant in, as the Fremontia 
needs good drainage, and, in fact, dis- 
likes water in the summer time. 


k <a *k 

Beware of rubbish piles. A poorly 
concealed junk or burning pile often 
ru‘ns the effect of an excellent garden. 
The danger of accumulating unsightly 
piles can be removed by installing or 
building an incinerator. Some inciner- 
ators are designed to resemble a piece 
of garden pottery. 


k a 
“Red Gum” eucalyptus do not sap 
the surrounding soil as do other varie- 
ties of eucalyptus. It is well to bear 
this fact in mind if there are any euca- 
lyptus trees in your garden, or if you 
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soothing to 
Always apply Murine after 
swimming, motoring and | 
other outdoor activities to re- 
lieve eye irritation. It not only 
soothes away the burning feel- 


ing but clears up the blood- 
shot condition. 60c. Try it! 


URINE 


or YOUR 


EYES 
FRECKLES 








Remove 


this ugly mask. 


There’s no longer the slightest need of 
feeling ashamed of your freckles, as Othine— 
double strength—is guaranteed to remove 
these homely spots. 

Simply get an ounce of Othine from any 
drug or department store and apply a little 
of it night and morning and you should soon 
see that even the worst freckles have begun 
to disappear, while the lighter ones have 
vanished entirely. It is seldom that more 
than an ounce is needed to completely clear 
the skin and gain a beautiful complexion. 
Be sure to ask for double strength Othine, 
as this is sold under guarantee of money 
back if it fails to remove your freckles. 


OTHINE 


DOUBLE STRENGTH 


Callouses 


Quick relief for callouses, burn- 
ing soles, tender spots by these 
soothing, healing pads. 

Atall drug, shoe and dept. stores, 35¢ 


Dr Scholl's 









Put one on— 





plan to plant any of these trees. 





Zino-pads 


the pain is gone? 
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cAn oddly assorted pair! One 
you’d see nowhere, but in San 
Francisco—where the average 
temperature is 58°. A vacation 
at The Ciirr—one of the finer 
hotels—may be as gay as you 
choose without one hour of hot 
discomfort. Convenienttogolf, 
beaches, parks and wonderous 
motor trips. 500 rooms each 
with bath, 40 spacious suites. 
RATES PER DAY: 
Single . . . from $3.00 
Double . . from $5.00 


Write for booktet 
of summer jaunts 





At San Francisco” 


A metropolitan setting for a resort vacation 




















Rock-a-Bye 
Combination 
Stand and Swing 


White enamel stand; swing 
of white washable duck. 
Can be placed anywhere 
in house, on porch or on 
lawn. Safe. At dealers or 
by express. 
f SEND FOR CATALOG 
é of nursery specialties 
! ae PERFECTION MFG. CO., 
SV TTa a) (oka mm 2703 N. Leffingwell Ave, 
t. Louis, Mo. 
Complete $62° 
















GRAY HAIR 
GOES IN 10 MINUTES! 


Money back if it fades again! 
My French MAGI Compound 
leaves no streaks. No stains on 
linen or scalp. Penetrates al) 
through each hair. Stands any 
amount of washing, shampoo- 
ing and curling. Leaves hair 
soft and silky. Guaranteed 
harmless. Easily applied in 
few minutes. Only one application. $2.00 outfit for only $1.45, t 
introduce quickly. Send M. 0. or pay C. 0. D. plus 20 cents 
postage. I guarantee you will be greatly pleased. Plain wrapper 
MAISON JEUNESSE, 17 Park Row, New York. MD-18! 
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> Cuticura Taleum { 
Antiseptic. . Prophylactic 
Fragraut and Refreshing y 4 
The Ideal Skin and Baby Powder. A delightful 
perfume for the skin after bathing. 
25c. everywhere Sample Free } 
> 66 Cuticura,” Dept. L, Walden, Mae ¥ 
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Water snails often prove an aid to 
garden pools in that they act as 
scavengers. 

A damp spot in the garden may be 
utilized by planting raspberries, whose 
plants require much water. 


F +k + 
A screen of fine mesh chicken wire 
is often valuable in protecting the 
roots of young plants from the go- 
phers. The screen should form a 
basket with the plant set into it. Inch 
to half-inch mesh will do for the pur- 
pose, as it will keep out the gophers, 
but still permit the roots to grow 
through the holes as the plants grow 
larger. 
*k k 
An unusual variety of California 
poppy is Vesuvius. It is a deep 
orange-red in color, and can be pur- 
chased at most of the large seed 
stores. 
F + +k 
When planting roses, always trim 
mangled roots with a sharp knife. 
Rose plants should be trimmed back 
to from three to five buds before 
planting. 
a Fk 
If you have a pittosporum hedge, it 
is wise to spray it well and often, 
otherwise it may attract insects such 
as aphis, mealy-bug, or thrip, which 
soon spread to nearby plants. A mis- 
cible oil spray is best. 


sy i sy 


Pompon (button) dahlias, being 
bushy plants, may be planted in a 
straight row so as to form a hedge. 
During the blooming season, it is hard 
to find a more colorful hedge than one 
composed of these tiny dahlias. 


+k i <a 


Fruit trees may often serve the 
same purpose as do shrubs. Crab- 
apple trees, for instance, fit nicely in 
many gardens, the apples furnishing 
more color than the blooms of many 
plants. Orange trees, too, can be grown 
as shrubs. Even where there is not 
enough sun to fully ripen the fruit, the 
oranges will usually show fine color, 
and in fact have one advantage—that 
neighborhood youngsters are not so 
likely to sample fruit if they know it 
is sour, anyway. (See Aesop for con- 
firmation.) 


ITs A 

GOOD IDEA ~ 
to rub, soap around the edge of 
the glass when painting windows, 
and then if the paint splashes, it 
can be easily removed with a soft 
cloth. 
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ESPECIALLY in sum- 
mer use Sani-Flush. 
It keeps every part 
of the toilet clean. It gets down into 
the unhealthful trap, where no brush 
could possibly reach, and banishes 
all foul odors. 

Just sprinkle Sani-Flush into the 
bowl, follow directions on the can, 
then flush. Stains, marks and incrus- 
tations vanish! The toilet shines with 
cleanliness. 

Sani-Flush is a precaution. And a 
labor-saver too. Harmless to plumb- 
ing. Keep a can of it handy always! 

Buy Sani-Flush at your grocery, 
drug or hardware store, 25c. In 
Canada, 35c. 


Sani-Flush 


Cleans Closet Bowls Without Scouring 


THe Hycrentc Propucts Co. 
Canton, Ohio 


Also makers of Melo . . . areal water softener 











IRIS 


OLORFUL as a rainbow. Some 
dainty as an orchid. Others rich as 
velvet. Inexpensive and easy to grow. 
Descriptive catalog free on request. 


CARL SALBACH 


Sole Introducer of the 
Mohr- Mitchell Iris 


645 Woodmont Ave. Berkeley, California 
































GROW 


the finest IRIS 


Send today for our beautiful new illus 

, trated Iris Booklet describing 300 new and 
finer varieties, anyone can grow. Many 
are shown in full color. 


Southern California Iris Gardens 
960 New York Avenue, Dept. S-3 
PASADENA, CALIFORNIA 
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So You're 
Coming 
to Detroit? 


Wire and we'll make ticket 
reservations for you to the- 
aters, concerts and sporting 
events. No need to waste 
time searching for places of 
amusement. 


Surroundings at the Fort 
Shelby are quiet, restful, 
although downtown Detroit 
is practically at the door. 
Whether your choice be one 
of the many very comfortable 
rooms at $3 or $4 a day or 
one of the richly furnished 
fireplace suites with an en- 
chanting view of city, river 
and shore, you will enjoy a 
special sense of value at this 
hotel. 


Rooms Servidor-equipped. 
Write for direct motor route. 
Look for large green sign atop 
22nd floor. Cars promptly 
cared for. 


J. E. FRAWLEY, 


Managing Director. 
HOTEL 


FORT 


SHELBY 


LAFAYETTE and FIRST 
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The 


Investors’ 
Catechism 


WILL is the privilege, in legal 

form, of giving your worldly 

goods and possessions to whom 
ever you wish, after you are gone. 


Why make a will? 


It is a right and a duty, as well, for 
the head of a family to arrange prop- 
erly for the disposition of property 
and settling of his estate. It is a fact 
that many states distribute the estate 
of a person dying without a will in a 
manner which would be highly un- 
satisfactory to him if he were alive. 


When ts the best time to make a will? 


In haste, on the eve of a long jour- 
ney? In the sick room? After putting 
one’s business in apple pie order? 
Some hazy tomorrow that so often 
never comes? To all of these, no. 
The business of making a will should 
be attended to at one’s leisure, as a 
normal part of the technique of living. 
The wise housewife orders her week- 
end supplies thoughtfully, but 
promptly. The same principle applies 
to the making of a will. 


Once made, can a will be changed? 


Most certainly. It can and should 
be revised and brought up to date as 
the years pass. A will is not recorded 
during the lifetime of the testator, its 
very existence may be unknown to all 
but the lawyer and two or three wit- 
nesses required by law. 


Is an itemized inventory of property 
necessary? 

Not at all. A will may be as simple 
or as complex as the individual de- 
sires. It is important, however, that 
even the simplest disposition of one’s 
effects be done in proper legal form. 


How about a “home made’ will? 


One may write his own will if he 
knows enough about the law, but it is 
a dangerous practice for which the 
heirs usually pay many times over. 
For example, fifteen states do not 
recognize a hand written will at all. 


Who is qualified to draw a will? 


A lawyer, either the family coun- 
selor or a specialist in this line. In 
these days of specialized banking ser- 
vice many banks offer the services of 
an attorney to their patrons, for this 
purpose. It is safe to assume that 
even the settling of a small estate will 
require some legal aid and a properly 
drawn will saves expense and trouble 
for those left behind. 
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Coronado 
Beach 


California 


An ideal vacation place 
where diversions on land, 
bay and ocean are many and 
varied. 


BOATING 
RIDING 
TENNIS 

SWIMMING 
AQUAPLANING 
FISHING 


Golf on all-grass 18-hole 
courses, the Coronado links 
being within five minutes 
auto ride of hotel. 
cw 
Dancing every night 
except Sunday and 
Monday. 
cows 
SUMMER RATES 
American Plan 
cows 


Greatly improved ferry service between 
San Diego and Coronado 


ow 


Mel S. Wright, Manager 


HOTEL del CORONADO 





Clark’s Famous Cruises 


MEDITERR ANE CRUISE Jan. 29 


$600—$1750 
New S. S. ‘‘Transylvania’’, 66 days, Ma- 
deira, Canary Islands, Morocco, Spain, 
Greece, Palestine, Egypt, Italy, ete. 
Hotels, fees, drives, etc., included. 


M.T. Wright, Gen. Agt.,625 Market St., San Francisco 
Ferguson Travel Service, 804 S. Spring St., > 
Frank C. Clark, Times Building, New York City 


REDUCED FREIGHT RATES 


Through Car Service on Household Goods and Automobiles 
From and to all parts of the East. Consult our nearest office before 
shipping. Cars carefully loaded and unleaded by experienced men. 
TRANS-CONTINENTAL FREIGHT COMPANY 
Seven South Dearborn Street, Chicago 
San Francisco, Monadnock Bldg. Angeles, Van Nuys Bidg. 
Seattle, L. O. Smith Bldg. Philadelphia, Drexel Building 
Boston, Old South Building Cleveland, Hippodrome Bldg. 
New York, Equitable Life Bldg. Cincinnati, Atlas Bank Bldg. 
St. Louis, 1800 N. Broadway Baffalo, Ellicott Square 
Detroit, Transportation Bldg. 








In Hanging Pictures 
Moore 
Push-Pins 


(Glass Heads—Steel Points) 
Won't mar wall paper or plaster 
1 Oc Pkts. Everywhere 

MOORE PUSH-PIN CO., Phil. 


Originators of MOORE PUSH-LESS 
HANGERS to hold framed pictures 
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Where should the will be kept, when 
made? 


In a fire-proof safe or deposit box, 
either by the individual, the lawyer, 


or the bank. 


What is meant by “testator” or “‘tes- 
tatrix?? 
A man who makes a will is called a 


“testator,” a woman a “‘testatrix.’ 


What does intestate mean? 


One who dies without a will is said 
to die intestate. 


What ts a codicil? 


A codicil is an addition or “‘post- 
script” to a will, changing, adding or 
bringing up to date. 


What is an executor? 

An executor is one named by the 
testator in the will to settle his estate. 
A corporate executor is a bank or 
trust company serving in place of an 
individual as executor. 


What ts an administrator? 


An administrator is one appointed 
by the court to settle an estate. This 
is done when the testator fails to ap- 
point an executor, or some reason pre- 
vents the one appointed from serving. 


What is a trustee? 

One who administers property for 
someone else is a trustee; one or 
several individuals, a bank or trust 
company may serve in this capacity. 


May the same person or corporation 


serve as executor and trustee? 

Yes, and while many arrangements 
are possible this is usually the most 
practical and convenient. 


Who shall be the executor? 


An old business friend, a member of 
one’s own family, or the trust depart- 
ment of a bank or trust company. 
Each has distinct advantages suited 
to individual needs. The trusted 
business associate will perhaps ad- 
minister the estate with a personal 
interest lacking in the trust company; 
the wife or grown children may be 
trained in finance and business and in 
every way equipped to handle a small 
or even a complex estate; the trust 
department of the bank or trust com- 
pany is available for those who feel 
that the permanence, efficiency and 
safety of this typeof administration ex- 
actly suits their requirements.—D. M. 


IT’S A GooD IDEA 


to wash your cos- 
tume jewelry 
occasionally. Use 
luke-warm suds, rinse carefully 
and dry on a soft cloth. 
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loyal men and women, 
organized Sor service 
in the world’s greatest 
hotel system, stand 
ready and eager to con- 
tribute to the comfort 
and well-being of the 
millions of guests who 

annually are“ at home” 
in United Hote/s. 


Tasse guests may wonder, sometimes, 
that this service in so many 
covering so wide a_ territory — from 
the British West Indies, through the 
United States, and including the mari- 
time provinces of Canada — is so uni- 
formly competent and gracious. ‘The 
secret is simple enough Cooperation. 


units and 





One little book—the United Manual 
—combining the tested knowledge of 
progressive and experienced hotel oper- 
ators, governs the conduct and practice 
of all these employees whether highly 
all along the line. 
theory. 


placed or lowly, 


An achievement, not a mere 


This Summer 


thousands of motorists, ex- 
perienced in the ways of the 
road, plan again to make 
their stops at United or A ffil- 
iated Hotels. Other thou- 
sands will learn anew to 
appreciate the important part 
that comfort plays in an en- 
joyable holiday. To add to 
this, attractive touring book- 
lets, with large main route 
maps, may be secured for 


the asking. 


Affiliated: 


Canada-West 


ARMY SERVING UNDER A SINGLE BANNER- 


UNE EE ep 
H@OEFES 


COMPANY OF AMERICA 


Executive Offices: 
25 West 45th Street, 


American Hotels Corporation —— 
United Hotels of the South and West, Inc. 
Indies 
Foreign Representative: 
Also all hotels of the U. N. I. T. 1. 
throughout the world. 





The ROOSEVELT, New York City 


The BENJAMIN RBSNe EIN 
welphin 


The OLYMPIC Sez plies Wea 
The HOTEL ST. FRANCIS 
San Francisco, Ca 
The BANCROFT 
oreester, Mass 


The ROBERT 1 RE A 
ewark, N. J 
The ALEXANDER LLAMILTON 
Paters N.J 





The STACY -TREN 


trenton, N. J 

* . The PENN-HARRIS 
Let your tour be an Harrtbure. Pa 
but The TEN EYCK Albany, N.Y. 


adventure by day, 
; The ONONDAGA, Syracuse,N.Y. 


he 
play safe The ROC SHESTER SAE ON 
at night, The SENECA Rochester, N.Y. 
: : The NIAGARA 
and enjoy real comfort Niagara Falls, N.Y. 
ies The LAWRENCE Erie, Pa. 
The PORTAGE Akron, Ohio 
The DURANT Flint, Michigan 
The PRESIDENT 
Kansas City, Mo 
EL conerare 
Tucson, Ariz 
( Dec. to April, inclustve) 
The wastiner “YOURE! ie 
Shreveport, La 


IN CANADA 
The MOUNT ROYAL. Montreal 
KING EDWARD HOTEL 
‘Toronto 
ROY AL CONNAUGHT, Hamilton 
The CLIFTON Niagara Falls 
(May to Sept. inclusive) 


The PRINCE EDWARD, Windsor 


New York City 


The ADMIRAL BEATTY 
t Job 
POMS Sa ete BRITISH WE: nes pcos 
Cc. C. Drake & Co. ~ 


The CONSTANT SPRING 
Kingston, Jamaica 


( Opening season 1929-30) 


System 





San Diego Army and Navy Academy 
Junior Unit R. O. T. C. 
“The West Point of the West” 


“Ciass M” rating of War Department. Fully accred- 
ited. Preparatory to college, West Point and Annapolis. 
Separate lower school for young boys. Summer sessions. 
Located on bay and ocean. Land and water sports all 
year. Christian influences. Catalog. Col. Thos. A. Davis, 
President, Box S, Pacific Beach Station, San Diego, Cal. 
MILITARY 


San Rafael ACADEMY 


“One of California's finest private schools” 
(non-sectarian) 











One hour from San Francisco. Primary, Grammar, High 
School, Junior College. Division “A” rating, Univ. of Calif. 
Fully accredited. High scholastic standard. Military system 
under U. 8. A. supervision. Catalog, A. L. Stewart, Supt. 
Box 8-N, San Rafael, Calif. 


ates PREPARATORY SCHOOL roa BOYS 

Beautifully situated among 

the orange groves of South- 

ern California, twenty miles 

from Los Angeles, features thorough training in scholar- 

ship and physical development for 80 boys. Picturesque setting. 

Ideal climate. Junior College. College Preparation. Lower 
School. Athletics, Music, Riding, Swimming and Golf. 

Address The Headmaster, Box S, Covina, California 
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LANDSCAPE ARCHITECT 


At home, by mail. Big fees. 
Pleasant healthful work. Ex- 
perts earn $50to $200a week. 
You can earn while learning. 
Write today for detaile— 
AMERICAN LANDSCAPE SCHOOL 
38 Plymouth Bldg., Des Moines, Ia 

















PATENTS 


Deane. Highest 
references. Best results. Promptness assured. Send 
model or drawing for examination and advice. 
Watson Bs Coleman, Patent Attorney, 724 Ninth 
St., N. , Washington, D. C. 


Send for Free Booklet. 








HELP WANTED 





Agents—$50 weekly selling shirts. No capi- 
tal or experience needed. Commissions in advance. 
Established 40 years. Samples Free. Madison Com- 
pany, 564 Broadway, New York. 





Miscellaneous 





Mineral rods on positive all money back 
guarantee, if not satisfied after using them three 
days. Write T. D. Robinson, Box 68 M, Elgin, Tex. 
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= Bof I. Travelers Cheques 


VEN the most seasoned 
traveler will‘find “B of I” 
Travel Service helpful. We 
help you with every detail 
of your trip, plan your 
itinerary, make your trans- 
portation and-hotel reserva- 
tions, etc. Wherever you 
plan to go use “B of I” 
Travel Service, and travel 
carefree. 


-valuable ae 


Protect, your 
travel funds 
—with 





For Sale at our 


291 BANKING OFFICES IN 


166 CALIFORNIA CITIES 


Bank of Ita 


ATIONAL Savines ASSOCIATION 


A NATI1O 


NAL BAN K 
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The Mystic Teachings 
of the Ancients 


Rare Lessons Given to 
Worthy Seekers 


By special permission of the Supreme Council of the 
world-wide Rosicrucian Fraternity, the new and strange 
book by Sri. Ramatherio will be sent free to all who are 
anxious to learn how to use the secret methods of the 
Rosicrucians for the development and awakening of powers 
and forces lying dormant within us. Just write a letter 
and say that you really want to become a success in life 
and have health, happiness and prosperity. 

Address; Librarian ©. S. M. 


AMORC - ROSICRUCIAN ORDER 
San Jose California 


It is made by the refiners of the 
world’s best watch and chro- 
nometer oil with the same exact- 
ing care. Only the best is good 
enough for fine guns, reels and 
casting lines. As essential to their 
well being as the oil in a watch. 
If unable to obtain Nyoil send to 
us direct 35¢ for handy cans 
WM. F. NYE, Inc. 


Oil refiners for over half a cent 











Dept.C NEW BEDFORD, MASS. 


| The man who knows Oil uses 


IY he Because 








RAYS, 


B 
FOR 109 YEARS 

Used Personally b 
President Andrew deckson. 







/or BOILS-SORES of all KINDS 
k BURNS-CARBUNCLES 





Sunset Travel Service 


(Continued from page 9) 


We have sent you the liter- 
ature you asked for, sincerely 
‘ trusting that it will be of 
| "a advantage to you in plan- 
| ning your trip. 





Travel Editor, Sunset: 

Would you kindly tell us where four liveiy 
young men can journey in their car to be near 
young people, swimming, fishing, etc. We have 
a good car that will take us where we want to 
go. Above all, we desire a good time. We 
have been almost every place East, and want to 
come West.—W. B., Iowa. 


From our experience we 
should say that four lively 
young men may havea 
very good time no matter 
where they go. The national parks 
here in the West should be just 
what you are looking for, since in the 
Parks informality, a good time, swim- 
ming and fishing go hand in hand. 
Take the Lincoln Highway to Denver, 
Colorado, which is the starting point 
to a number of national parks: Mesa 
Verde, Rocky Mountains, Grand 
Canyon, Yellowstone, Glacier and 
| Yosemite, etc. The four of you get 
together and decide where you want 
to go, let us know and this department 
will gladly tell you how to get there. 





Trave Editor, Sunset: 

Wishing to take advantage of your offer 
published in the April issue, I am writing to ask 
you if there is published a guide book for Japan, 
similar to a Baedecker Guide. If not, where 
could one secure information regarding the 
rates and location of the reliable Japanese 
hotels in the various cities? Is it practical and 
safe for foreigners to travel alone in Japan or 
should they secure the services of a tourist 
agency?—M. A., Nevada. 


TT's A Good IDEA 


to sandpaper baby’s new shoes 
to keep him from slipping. 

















S§ We have mailed you the name 
‘= of the book which will tell 
you what you want to know. 
If you are unable to secure it 
at your local booksellers, we will 
gladly arrange to have one sent to 
you. 

The best information we have indi- 
cates that it is practical and safe to 
travel alone in Japan. A tourist 
agency, however, does smooth out 









| many of the bumps that are so annoy- 
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ORLD’S greatest 
} sport — “Evin- 
ruding!”’ More 
fun than flying. More 
thrills at 30 than from 
a car at 60 M. P. H. 
Evinrude — world’s fast- 
est twin last year and 
winner of most endur- 
ance runs, offers still 
more power, more speed, 
more features for 1929. 
j Four “twin” models — 21, 
6, 14 and 20 horse power. 
Asize for every craft, from 
me canoe to small cruiser. Un- 
: ll derwater Exhaust, water- 
€ proof ignition, easy start- 
Ww. ing made still easier, torpedo streamline, 
. ressure vacuum cooling (no moving parts), 
It Ball and roller bearings, self steering. 
vill Easy time payments as low as $37.50 down. 
to Write for new free Evinrude Year Book. 
| EVINRUDE DIVISION 
z Outboard Motors Corporation 
di- 2329 27th St. Milwaukee, Wis. 
to 
ist 
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ing to some travelers, but such an 


agency is not an absolute adjunct to 


| traveling in Japan. 


This Month’s Travel 
Book Selection 


N MEDITERRANEAN SHORES by 
QO Fmil Ludwig (Little, Brown, 

$3.50—illustrated), is a literary 
tour around the Mediterranean by 
the author of “NapoLteon” and 
“Bismarck.” When a_ biographer 
turns travel writer—especially when 
that writer is Emil Ludwig—we may 


in this instance we were not dis- 
appointed. 


pictures, brilliant and vivid. Among 
some of the places that inspired chap- 
ters in this book are Genoa, Palermo, 
Tunis, Egypt and Greece. Every- 
thing the author sees is not either | 
“sublime” or “gorgeous.” There are 
purple patches to be sure, but they | 
are in their proper if not always in 
their expected places: “Down the 
arid precipices, whose basic tint is | 
pale green, come cascades, as it were, 
of vegetation; globular tufts of the 
dark-green and yellowish milkwort. 
Rosemary and barberry grow to an 
unwonted size. As for myrtle, this 
shrub is here as tall as a man, or 
taller; and its white blossoms diffuse a 
bitter-sweet scent, as if in warning to 
brides.” And farther on: “The more 
we travel,” says Mr. Ludwig, “the 


famous things, and to being amaz- 
ed or impressed by chance finds. 
Villa Giulia, for instance, a public 
park on the sea-shore, is both famous 
and dull, with its fancy grottoes, its 
statuettes, and its prim walks. As 
for plants and flowers, they are more 
abundant and more charming at the 
Villa Garibaldi and in the Botanical 
Gardens. I am bored as I turn to 
leave the Giulia.” 

Mr. Ludwig has written a book of 
impressions rather than a travel book 
in the strictest sense of the word. In 
so doing he develops in the mind of 
the reader a thoroughly satisfactory 
view of the Mediterranean scene. 





ITS A Goop IDEA~ 


to let the small children use a 
long-handled corn popper when 









broiling wieners at a picnic. 





expect a book that is different, and | 


With swift, bold strokes Mr. Lud- | 


wig paints a series of colorful word | 
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more do we_ become accustomed | 
to being disappointed with | 


| 
| 
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witd MCCORMICK 

IN SOUTH AMERICA | 
$450 ROUND TRIP 


Visit South America this sum- 
mer. The land of constant de- 
lights, charming, thrilling. 
Travel the McCormick way,on | 
comfortable mail steamers 
now Sailing every twenty days. 
See beautiful Buenos Aires, | 
Montevideo, Santos. An en- 
chanting vacation of four 
monthsor longer. Write nearest 
office or any travel bureau. 






at 


Excellent year ’round climate 


215 Market St., San Francisco 
206 West 8th St., Los Angeles 
1319 Fourth Ave., Seattle 
109 Broadway, Portland 


MSCORMICK 


__ av Nes 


STEAMSHIP ¢ co: 
































8 Power Prism Binoculars $24.75 


75c A Week 
NO MONEY DOWN 


INOCULARS—for a greater va- 

cation! Eight-power genuine 
French Prism Binoculars—super- 
power, four prisms; ten _ lenses. 
Stereo-prism 8x25mm model—en- 
larges objects 8 times. A distance 
of 8 miles is brought within one mile. Three 
simple adjustments give perfect focus for 
your individual eyesight. Fully guaranteed. 
Complete with genuine leather case and 
two sets of straps. Special value, $24.75. 
NO MONEY DOWN, just 75c a week. Same 
price, cash or credit. No interest. Sent any- 
where prepaid on free approval. MAIL 
COUPON TODAY. 


GENSLER-LEE 


818 Market Street, San Francisco 





MAIL FOR FREE INSPECTION 
Seee eee eeeeee eee eee eeaeaeaaauag 
Send no money. Pay nothing on delivery. No risk, 
Mail Orders flled ANYWHERE. We pay postage, 
GENSLER-LEE 818 Market Street, San Francisco 
Gentlemen: I would be glad to have you send me, 
delivery prepaid, the Special $24.75 Eight Power 
Prism Binoculars for my FREE inspection. If sat- 
isfactory, I will send 75c a week until paid for. 
Otherwise I’ll return at your expense. 
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AST month in Adios we promised that in the 
July issue we would tell you something 
about the writers who contribute to SUNSET. 
Instead of devoting Adios to that pleasant 

task, however, we have introduced each writer to 
you right along with the article he or she has written. 
For instance, before you read “Desert Plants” back 
on page 21, you learned that the author is an Arizona 
woman who spends much of her time in the study of 
desert flowers and in writing about them. Doesn’t 
just knowing a little about an author make the article 
much more personal and interesting? We hope you 
have enjoyed these little personality sketches in this 
issue of SuNsET and we hope too that you have 
noticed how many of these contributors are West- 


erners. 
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Speaking of the men and women who are con- 
tributing to your reading pleasure in SUNSET we 
should like to have you become better acquainted 
with Louis Rogers, the art director. Mr. Rogers, or 
“Louie” as everyone calls him, was born over in the 
hills of Sonoma County and, with the exception of a 
few “miserable” years spent in New York City and 
Washington, D. C., has lived here all of his life. His 
work on the magazine consists in making the illus- 
trations, laying out the pages, preparing photographs 
for the engravers, and so on—a big job for any one 
man, but he is always stealing a few 
hours from his evenings, Sundays or 
holidays todo little extras for SUNSET 
readers. The other night when 
most of the office force had gone 
home, we saw Louie at his desk 
bending over a piece of varnished 
copper. With a series of files he was 
digging tiny furrows in the metal 
plate. Hours of painstaking work, 
and the etching which you find 
reproduced on page 28 of this book 
was evolved. “People write in and 
say they like the etchings so I like 
to please them.” is Mr.Rogers’ modest 
explanation for making these lovely 
works of art which so many of you 
have found worthy of framing. You 
see the editors of Sunset do read 
your letters and try to follow out 
your suggestions and wishes. 


Just the other day a woman wrote, 
“The new Sunsst is like a cake with 
good ideas and helpful hints sprin- 








you agree with this woman we L 
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SUNSET was founded in 
1898 by the 
Pacific Co, as a magazine 
about the western states. 


In 1914 SUNSET passed 
entirely into private 
ownership but continued 
as a western publication. 


Last fall the magazine was 
purchased by the Lane 

Publishing Co. 
4) February, 1929 issue new 
features were added, and 
SUNSET became the mag- 
azine for the West rather 
than about the West. Tell 


kled through it like raisins.” If your friends about it. 6 


With the 





hearing that beginning with the September issue, 
the “cake” is going to be much larger—several more 
layers just chock full of good ideas, interesting 
articles and generally pleasant reading. This enlarge- 
ment of the “‘cake” is made’ possible by new adver- 
tising accounts being added to the magazine this fall. 
Incidentally the more you patronize the advertisers 
in SunsET, the faster will the “cake” rise and be filled 
with the good things which you western home people 
most enjoy reading. 
ca 


Naturally we all look forward to the day when 
Sunset will be much larger. At present, though, it is 
most gratifying to have so many of you comment 
upon the wealth of practical information and the 
good ideas packed into the current issues. It is our 
aim in the new SUNSET to sift out all * ‘gravel” from 
the articles, leaving only “‘nuggets” of real helpful- 


ness. 
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This page holds about 600 words and we have al- 
ready used more than 400 of them. Before the space 
is entirely gone we want you to read part of a letter 
which came to our desk just this morning. It says,“‘I 
have just finished reading the March and May issues 
of Sunset and I have enjoyed them so much I must 
express to you my appreciation of the interesting 
articles. I notice that you use the 
Spanish word, ‘Adios’ on your 
editor’s page, and I think you might 
be interested in passing on to your 
readers a very beautiful thought 
contained in that word. At the city 
limits of Laguna Beach is a sign, 
‘Adios Amigo.’ While driving that 
way my son asked me if I knew 
what the sign meant and as most 
people think of its meaning I said, 
‘It means farewell.’ He corrected 
me and said that it was more of a 
benediction, the literal translation 
being ‘to God, Friend.’ I thought 
that very lovely, and seeing the 
word Adios in your magazine 
made me think of this translation.” 
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Isn’t that a happy thought with 
which to leave this July issue of 
Sunset? We have always thought 
of Adios in connection with this page 
as meaning good-bye. In the future 
we shall remember this Los Angeles 

friend’s translation of the 

word for us. And so Adios for 


Southern 














know you will be interested in 


[SUNSET MAGAZINE 


another month.—TueE Eprirors. 
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tk Drinks 


that look good_s 


taste good es are good 


Orange Nog ¥ Black Cow 
te Loganberry Cream 
Cocoa and Chacolate % tced or hot— 
all the flavored drinks where milk 1$ used 


HESE drinks provide the) newest and easiest and 
most pleasing way to follow the health /rule of /the day 
—‘*More milk in the diet.’’ For children they tempt 
the appetite by\their Havor—stimulate jt by th¢gir variety. 
For every member of the family théy make the milk 
requirement of the diet a treat rather than a task. You 
will not know them at their very/best, however, till 
you make them with Pet Milk. 


The Fruit Juice Drinks , « « orange, lemon, logan- 


berry or grape juice|made with Pet Milk are everything 
that drinks could be/in smooth t¢xture, creamy richness 
and delicious flavor. Black Cow, made with Pet Milk 
and root beer or safsaparilla—tocoa or chocolate, iced 
or hot—all the flavored drinks whére milk is used will 
delight you if you use this extraordinary milk. 


The Quality of Pet Milk J o/+ gives a surprisingly 


superior excellence to/the dridks. Every drop of Pet 
Milk is more than| twice as sich as ordinary milk. It 
isso fresh and sweet/that it lends even with the acid 
juices in a smooth, ¢reamy/ mixture that looks as good 
as it tastes. The very fldvgr of Pet Milk, blended with 
the other flavors, |gives/ a/ result that can’t be equaled 
in any other way 


Let Us Send You\Qur Booklets . . ~ about Pet 


Milk. They’re |fr¢e, / They’ ll tell you how to make 
the drinks—why| Pet/Milk makes them better—why it 
is the best of milk/for every use. 

PET MILK SALES CORPORATION 


One Drumm Street, San Francisco, California 
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Now it’s 


UNANIMOUS 


“Vd walk a mile 


for a Camel.” 


“So would I.” 


© 1929, R. J. Reynolds Tobacco 
Company, Winston-Salem, N. C. 





